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® 
RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES IN CHINA 


THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 
University of Southern California 


SOCIOLOGY 


It is often said that for half a century China has been the scene of 
several simultaneous revolutions: a political revolution, an intellectual 
revolution, a social revolution, a moral revolution, an educational revolu- 
tion, and other epoch-making changes which have transformed the pat- 
tern of Chinese life. Social changes in China have been gathering momen- 
tum since the beginning of the present century. Eight years of war served 
to quicken the tempo of change and to upset further the traditional pat- 
tern of living. 

THE FAMILY SYSTEM 

China had a stable family system which was the foundation of Chinese 
society through the ages. Between the two World Wars, the family 
system had already undergone very significant changes. The growth of 
individualism, the rise of the women’s movement, the demand for equali- 
tarianism—such forces as these had worked together to challenge the old 
family system. Young people were attracted by modern ideas of love and 
romance and rebelled against the choice of mates by their parents. Chang- 
ing concepts of relations between parent and children weakened the tra- 
ditional sentiment of filial piety, one of the most important psychological 
pillars of the old family system. Modern love marriages tended to post- 
pone the age of marriage, and many young people preferred not to live 
with their parents after marriage. The old family tie was thus becoming 
weaker and weaker. The prohibition of concubinage by law helped to 
strengthen the monogamic, and hence the small,. family system. 

The second World War brought on new changes which have produced 
definite effects on the family system. The dispersal of the population to 
escape from the aggressor meant the inevitable breakup of family groups. 
It was often impossible for the entire family to flee at the same time and 
to take refuge in the same place. The suddenness of migration, the lack 
of transportation facilities, and crowded conditions in areas not oceupied 
by the enemy made it necessary for family groups to scatter’and for each 
individual to manage by himself. When husbands and wives and children 
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had to be separated, it was obviously impossible for members of the large 
family groups to stay together. Thus the old family system suffered a 
very severe blow. 

In this and other ways the war accelerated the trend toward individual- 
ism. The uprooting of homes and the breakdown of normal living also 
produced new attitudes in regard to social and moral controls. Difficult liv- 
ing conditions and uncertainty in regard to the future served to weaken 
traditional moral controls. Barriers between the sexes were further re- 
moved. Old restrictions were discarded. In cities where American service- 
men were stationed for any length of time, the romances and dates and 
other social functions to which Americans are accustomed elicited at first 
surprise and disapproval, but in time began to affect the attitudes of 
young people toward relations between the sexes. 

These new attitudes have continued into the postwar years. ‘he 
return of the population to the Coast did not always mean the reunion 
of families. Having become accustomed to smaller family units and liking 
the new freedom of individualism, many people did not care to rejoin 
the large family groups of the old system. When the branches of a large 
family did get together, there was often a feeling that a great deal of the 
old warmth and mutuality had disappeared. 

In the family adjustments of the postwar period, there is a new situation 
which is definitely the result of the war. When husbands and wives were 
separated from each other, each went his own way without any knowledge 
of the other. With no news from each other, they had no way of finding 
out whether the separated mate had become a war casualty. As refugees, 
men and women felt the need of the security that a home could provide. 
The cost of living was so high that there was also the inducement of 
trying to see whether a married couple could not live more cheaply than 
two single persons. Moreover, freer relations between men and women 
made it easier to find mates. Thus, many remarried and started new 
families without any definite knowledge of the status of the old one. With 
the end of the war and resumption of communications, much embarrass- 
ment is now experienced by men and women who find themselves with a 
bigamous status. Some had married because they had definitely heard 
reports of the death of their mates, only to find after V-J Day that the 
reports had been erroneous. Others had contracted the second marriage 


with no other thought except that it met a need during the war years. 
Such men and women find themselves in a very peculiar position today. 

Their number is not numerous, but large enough to constitute a definite 

social problem. Cases are known of men with two families in the same 
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city who have managed to keep them quite apart. Wives brought back from 
interior provinces into hometowns on the coast have been given a number 
of new titles, such as “victory wife,” or “refugee wife,” or “resistance 
wife” (since the war against aggression was known in China as the War 
of Resistance). The original wives, however, do not feel so kindly toward 
the war wives and to show their opprobrium they have invented the term 
“puppet wives.” 

The question may be raised whether this situation is new in China and 
whether it is not like the old system of concubinage. A real difference, 
however, must be noted. In the old system a man had only one wife and 
the concubines were always subordinate to the wife. Moreover, a wife 
was joined in formal marriage, whereas a concubine was taken into the 
family at any time without marriage. The concubine was never given the 
respect accorded to the wife at home and in society. Convention clearly 
defined the status of the concubine and protected the interests of the wife. 

The wartime wives by second marriage belong to an entirely different 
category. They were joined to their husbands by formal marriage. Unlike 
the concubines, who usually came from poor families or families of lower 
status, they are often well-educated, modern women whose marriage was 
the culmination of personal friendship or romantic love. Instead of sub- 
mitting to the original wife, these new wives even claim a priority over 
the affection of their husbands. 

It is not clear yet how this confusing situation can be clarified. At any 
rate, the family system in China is undergoing another significant change. 
EFFECTS OF A SHATTERED ECONOMY 

Much has been said about the breakdown of the Chinese economy. The 
destruction of industries, the blockade which shut off channels of trans- 
portation by land and sea, and the consequent scarcity of goods during the 
war combined to produce economic difficulties of which inflation was the 
most spectacular symptom. The devaluation of money and the increasing 
cost of living have had a pronounced effect on social conditions. 

In order to make concrete the problems of economic dislocation in China 
a few simple illustrations may be helpful. It is generally known that prices 
and the general cost of living have increased much faster than wages and 
salaries. While prewar wages and salaries were figured in dollars, they 
are now figured in hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars. Still the 
rate of increase in wages and salaries falls away behind the astronomical 
rate at which the cost of living has risen. Take, for example, the college 
professor who used to be able to live quite comfortably on his salary before 
the war. Today he does not get enough to support his family. 
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In discussing relative costs of living in China it is customary to use rice 
as a basis of comparison. A family of four or five persons would normally 
consume about a picul of rice a month, which before the war cost about 
seven or eight dollars (Chinese currency) in South China. A college pro- 
fessor with a family of four or five, who earned a monthly salary of $200, 
would spend 5 per cent of his salary for rice, about 15 per cent for fuel and 
other food items ( vegetables, meat, etc.), and there would be about 80 per 
cent of his salary left for other expenses and some savings for future use. 
In October 1946 the price of rice had gone up to $75,000 a picul. A college 
professor was then getting a monthly salary of $250,000, but, instead of 
the prewar 5 per cent, he had to spend 30 per cent of his salary for rice 
alone. 

But that is not the whole story. In June 1947 the price of rice jumped up 
to $460,000 per picul. The professor’s salary was raised to about 
$1,000,000, but now he was spending 46 per cent of his salary for rice. 
Even if he could afford to spend all his income for food, he would not be 
able to eat as well as before the war. Moreover, instead of coming to a 
halt, the process of inflation is gaining increasing speed. In November 
1947 the price of rice went up to $750,000 per picul; toward the end of 
1947 it went up to a million dollars; by the end of January 1948 it had 
gone up to $1,750,000. 

First of all, there are noticeable effects on health. The children are 
undernourished and often undersized. Adults and children alike manage 
to eat enough bulk to avoid hunger, but no one gives any thought to what 
health authorities would consider an adequate diet. The family budget 
cannot afford the meat, vegetables, and fruit that a healthful diet requires. 
Clothing needs are postponed until they absolutely cannot wait any longer. 
Children’s clothes are often made over from the material of the parents’ 
worn-out clothing. Much time is spent mending and patching clothes. 
Undernourishment makes diseases more common and epidemics harder to 
control. Such diseases as malaria and tuberculosis are far more prevalent 
than before the war. 

‘The new economic condition has upset the old social scale as far as the 


statuses of different occupational groups are concerned. Traditional 
Chinese society used to accord the highest prestige to scholars and put 
merchants at the bottom of the scale. Today, with the salaried classes 
suffering more than any other group and with business people most able 
to take advantage of new conditions, the relative positions of scholars and 
merchants have been reversed. Many scholars yield to the temptation of 
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deserting an academic career in favor of a business career. Even those who 
remain at their intellectual tasks find it wise, whenever possible, to supple- 
ment their income with business ventures of one kind or another. 

Pressed by economic needs, people who normally would not care to talk 
much about financial matters find it impossible today not to concentrate 
their attention on money and material gain, and their private conver- 
sation and public discussions give plenty of evidence of their concern. An 
interesting psychology growing out of the situation is an abnormal attitude 
toward money. While people feel more acutely than ever the need of 
it to meet the high cost of living, they are, at the same time, afraid to hold 
money for fear of its depreciation in value. As soon as people get money 
they try to invest it in goods and commodities. ‘Thus there is a general urge 
toward buying and hoarding, further aggravating the economic situation. 
Since salaries and wages are seldom sufficient for the needs of the month, 
people who buy goods are compelled to sell them. A certain amount of 
informal speculation thus becomes a very popular activity freely under- 
taken by people who normally would have no business interests whatsoever. 

Much has been said of graft and corruption in China. But it must be 
noted that economic conditions in China tend-to encourage graft and 
corruption. The salaries of men and women in public service are far from 
adequate to provide essential food and clothing. Many find that their 
salaries will support the family for no more than half the month. For the 
other half they are driven to some other method of making money. They 
engage in speculation. They deal with the black market. They yield to 
the prevalent desire to get rich by some quick means in order to relieve 
the hardships of the family. With no hope of solving the financial problems 
through legitimate salary raises, they turn to extralegal channels which 
promise quick relief. In condemning the prevalence of graft and specula- 
tion among public officials of the intermediate and lower levels, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that many such people have been compelled by 
necessity to sell personal belongings before turning to other methods of 
providing for the family. 

The war threw people on their own resources and made it necessary for 
each to take care of himself first of all. Many survived the war because of 
their aggressive selfishness. ‘The conditions of the postwar period have not 
helped to swing the pendulum in the other direction. On the other hand, 
there is increasing pressure to be material minded and always solicitous of 
material gain. In an economy of scarcity where an empty tin can or used 
glass jar represents an object of considerable value, people are compelled 
to act in ways which would seem very petty in a land of plenty. 
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POSTWAR DISILLUSIONMENT 

The Chinese people suffered much during the war, and longer than any 
other people. Being the first victims of aggression and enduring all kinds 
of hardships through eight long years of war, they kept up their courage 
and their hopes by dreaming of a glorious period of postwar peace and 
prosperity when they would really taste the sweet fruits of victory. Having 
suffered much, they cherished big hopes and great dreams; having hoped 
much, their disappointment and disillusionment in the postwar period be- 
came so much the more intense. 

Before the end of the war China was considered a nation capable of 
stepping into the vacuum left by a defeated Japan; as a matter of fact, 
China actually was called one of the Big Powers and had the honor of 
being one of the four sponsors of the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco in 1945. Before V-J Day, steps were taken to start peaceful 
negotiations for national unity and to break the long-standing deadlock 
between the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang. The Chinese 
nation was thrilled by the prospect of getting Manchuria back from the 
Japanese and of starting a big program of industrial expansion using the 
resources of Manchuria as a basis. 

Today the fervent hopes of the war years have evaporated in an atmos- 
phere of disillusionment and frustration. China’s international position has 
steadily declined since V-J] Day. The failure of the negotiations between 
the Communists and the Kuomintang increased the psychological depres- 
sion of all patriots. —TThe common people feel the effects of inflation and 
the soaring cost of living. The resources of Manchuria are not available 
for use in speeding the recovery of a war-torn nation. People of all classes 
are grieved over the continuance of civil war. They are disgusted when 
they hear that Japan, the vanquished, is really better off today than China, 
the victor. During the war people were willing to endure hardships 
because they felt they were suffering for a national cause. Their courage 
was boosted by hopes and dreams of a postwar period of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Today they find their suffering even harder to endure 
than during the war years. All over the country people are intensely 
dissatisfied with the current situation and grope for a better state of affairs. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer from this that China is a land 
of despair. A visitor in China hears one complaint after another when he 
asks people about current conditions. But if he should ask if there was 
any hope at all for China, he would hear strong affirmations of faith that 
China will not perish and that things will be worked out sometime in the 
future. The Chinese are essentially a hopeful people; for them tomorrow, 
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mien-tien, is the bright day. They have weathered many storms and sur- 
vived many a dangerous crisis; they are confident they will outlive the 
present crisis. 

Although people are universally disappointed and dissatisfied, they 
have by no means given up hope. Their postwar disillusionment is ex- 
pressed in a psychology of rebelliousness. People rebel against existing 
conditions and blame existing authorities for having cheated them out of 
the fruits of victory. Through their complaints and criticisms they mean to 
agitate for a better state of affairs. The history of China is, in a way, a 
story of revolutions ; a people who know that they can change their govern- 
ments by revolution, if not by peaceful means, do not easily give up hopes 
of a better future. Behind the widespread dissatisfaction of today and 
deep in the subconsciousness of the people there is still the faith that a 
better order will come some day. In the meantime, people of all classes 
do not hesitate to show their disapproval with conditions as they are today, 
for they have always enjoyed the freedom of criticism and they know by 
experience that public opinion does influence governmental policy in 
China. 

THE DEMOCRATIC URGE 

In the midst of kaleidoscopic changes one can discern a growing senti- 
ment among people of all classes in favor of more democracy. There is no 
lack of solid foundation in ancient China for the building of a modern 
democracy in China today. From the days of Confucius and Mencius 
down to the present, Chinese thought is rich in such democratic ideas as 
the supremacy of the people over the state, the function and duty of the 
government to serve the interests of the people, the rise and fall of govern- 
ments and dynasties according to their popularity or unpopularity, the 
right of the people to rebel against unsatisfactory government, and so on. 
However, within the framework of an autocratic government the demo- 
cratic ideas were not given a good chance to express themselves and to 
grow. There were also certain democratic processes which served to tem- 
per the severity of despotic government, but again those processes were 
often submerged under powerful controls of tyrants and despots. On the 
other hand, the continued existence of the fundamental idea of the people’s 
supremacy over the state served as a leaven in Chinese thought and 
accounts for the fact that the Chinese people were never altogether satis- 
fied with autocratic government and were always groping for some freer 
expression of the democratic ideas which stirred their dreams and hopes. 

In view of this tradition, it should not be hard to understand why China 
in 1911 was the first nation in Asia to overthrow the monarchical form of 
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government and to establish a republic. The years following the birth of 
the republic saw a rapid growth in democratic ideas and democratic insti- 
tutions. A further impetus to this growth was given by the First World 
War and by such ideas as Woodrow Wilson pronounced in favor of a 
better and more democratic order in all parts of the world. 

‘The republic was established so suddenly that the people had not been 
adequately schooled for intelligent participation in political affairs. The 
change from the monarchy to a republic proved to be too abrupt, and the 
nation was plunged into years of turmoil marked by internecine dissensions 
and warfare. Domination and misrule by warlords added to the political 
instability and governmental corruption. Under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen and, later on, of Chiang Kai-shek, a second revolution was started, 
in 1926, and two years later the Kuomintang took over the power of 
government and established the National Government under its sole 
direction and control. 

The institution of one-party government can not be considered a step 
in the direction of democracy. But even the most conservative elements of 
the Kuomintang conceded that this control by one party was meant merely 
to be a transitional measure intended to bring about a gradual change from 
chaos to order, from traditional political indifference to popular interest 
and participation in political affairs, and from monarchical and mili- 
taristic rule to constitutional government. In other words, the domination 
of the government by the Kuomintang was recognized as a temporary 
setback in democratic revolution which was to be removed as soon as con- 
ditions became more favorable for the next democratic advance in China. 

In the years before the formal outbreak of war between China and 
Japan there was already an increasingly articulate demand in China for 
an early end to one-party rule and for specific steps to be taken to inaugu- 
rate constitutional government. The constitutional movement was held 
back for several years by the war but asserted itself in aggressive form again 
before the end of the war and gathered great momentum with the approach 
of victory. After V-J Day articulate public opinion became more and 
more critical of one-party rule and expressed itself in severe criticisms of 
the Kuomintang of the National Government. Democracy became a 
name to conjure with. People of all classes began to express their demand 
for more democratic government. Many people had very little idea of 
what political democracy really meant, but they all knew that the control 
of the government by one party was not democratic and should be brought 


to an early end. 
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The strength and popularity of the democratic trend of thinking 
brought definite pledges from the Kuomintang and the National Govern- 
ment to terminate one-party government and bring into existence a con- 
stitutional government as early as possible. A constitutional assembly was 
finally called in November 1946, and a constitution was ratified and 
adopted. The National Government was reorganized in April 1947 to 
provide representation for other political parties than the Kuomintang. In 
accordance with the new constitution China held her first election in 
November 1947 for delegates to the first National Assembly under the 
constitution. An election of members for the legislative Yuan was held 
in January 1948. As these lines are being written (February 1948), the 
government intends to convene the new assembly on March 29, 1948, 
when the President of the Republic and other important officials will be 
elected and the National Government will be reconstituted in harmony 
with the newly adopted constitution. 

From the critical point of view these changes cannot be considered as 
altogether satisfactory. Many people feel there can be no real advance 
toward constitutional democracy as long as the Communist problem re- 
mains unsolved and the nation is still engaged in civil war. Critics have 
pointed out that the minority political parties which participated in the 
adoption of the constitution and in the reorganization of the government 
in the spring of 1947 have not been powerful enough to challenge the 
authority of the Kuomintang and that, in spite of recent innovations, the 
Kuomintang still remains the dominant power in the government. Skeptics 
have questioned the sincerity of the new changes and wondered whether 
the multiparty government and the new constitution may not prove to be 
a mere facade behind which the forces controlling the one-party govern- 
ment in the last two decades will still continue to dictate the policies of the 
new government. Granting all these criticisms and doubts, the fact still 
remains that the people of China today are more determined than ever 
that they do not want to have any form of government which is not demo- 
cratic and that popular agitation will always continue in favor of reforms 
to introduce more democracy into the government and the entire political 
setup. 

The past years have witnessed a remarkable growth of organs of public 
opinion such as National and Provincial Political Councils made up of 
elected representatives of the people. While the Councils do not have 
direct control over government, their frank and open criticisms have exer- 
cised much influence on governmental policies. A brief review of the 
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proceedings of such bodies will show definitely a trend toward more 
political democracy. In the schools and colleges of China the movement is 
even more pronounced. But there are ridiculous mistakes committed in the 
name of democracy. Too often democracy is interpreted as the removal of 
all restraints and the exercise of free speech without responsibility. 
Reaction against existing authorities often results in direct action and 
mass violence not subject to legal control. Too many people yield to the 
temptation of using undemocratic methods to bring about quick change, 
hoping that they will in the end bring democracy into existence. 

Nevertheless, when we realize that democracy must always grow 
slowly and gradually and that a negative phase of progress is often a 
necessary prelude to the positive phase, we can still be encouraged by the 
fact that the general trend of thinking and of changes in China moves in 
the direction of democracy, however imperfectly it may be understood at 
this time. The adoption of the constitution, the growth of representative 
bodies of public opinion, and the holding of first national elections may 
seem to be half-way measures producing no real change in the immediate 
political scene, but future historians may yet point to these developments 
as real milestones in China’s slow but steady progress toward political 
democracy. Politicians may and will try to resist the trend. Military 
measures necessitated by civil war will necessarily curb freedom and 
violate the democratic rights of the people. Those who have held power 
for a long time will naturally wish to continue in power. But there is no 
doubt about the desires and hopes of the people. They are opposed to 
undemocratic government. 

CHANGING CHINA 

Space does not permit elaboration of this final section of the article. It 
is possible only to state briefly that China today is a land where old systems 
and old traditions have broken down and new systems and new traditions 
are yet to be established. Politically, the monarchical government has 
been overthrown and the control of militarists and single parties has 
become unpopular. The people do not want anything that is not demo- 


cratic, but democratic conditions and institutions are yet to be established. 
The birth of such institutions will inevitably be accompanied by much 
pain and confusion and chaos. 

Economically, the people have learned twentieth-century methods of 
consumption but have not yet adopted modern methods of production. 
The old agricultural economy has broken down, but a new industrial 
society cannot be brought into existence within a short time. The govern- 
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ment adopts modern methods of economic control and regulation, but the 
enforcement of the measures is left in the hands of officials whose methods 
and psychology are not much different from those of several decades ago. 

Socially, the old system has broken down, but a new system has not 
appeared to take its place. The old family tie has weakened and family 
relations are in a state of flux. Filial piety and old concepts of conjugal 
duties have been challenged, but a new basis of family relationships has 
not yet been formed. Old social controls have been removed, but new 
controls have not been instituted. 

Morally, the old ethical ideals and traditions are no longer binding. 
Old standards of morality are being rejected. Family loyalties and 
restraints are no longer in force. Personal loyalty to the ruler and govern- 
mental authority have disappeared. Obedience to law has not yet become 
an established tradition, and there is too often resort to direct action as 
an expression of the new freedom from control. The frequency of mass 
violence may be considered as an expression of a state of affairs where old 
controls and old restraints have been overthrown, but a new basis of 
regulation by law has not yet been instituted. Much of the current chaos 
and turmoil that exist in China today will probably continue for some 
time to come and can be understood in the light of the fact that China is 
in a stage of transition where the old has been discarded and the new has 
not yet settled down to a definite pattern of order and stability. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN* 


AMOS H. HAWLEY 
University of Michigan 


The Social Science Research Project is the name assigned to the present 
stage in a sixteen-year development of interdepartmental graduate re- 
search training in urban problems at the University of Michigan. The 
continuous link between the present and the past is the Metropolitan 
Community Seminar, organized in 1931 by the late Professor R. D. 
McKenzie and conducted since 1941 under the chairmanship of the 
author. It was Professor McKenzie’s belief that an interdepartmental 
research seminar could provide a valuable service by bridging the gaps, at 
one point in the program of graduate instruction, between related though 
separate social science disciplines. ‘The soundness of that conception has 
been demonstrated by the sustained vitality of the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Seminar and also by the multiplication of interdepartmental pro- 
grams in the University, some of which have been modeled on the pattern 
of the Seminar. 

The functions of the Metropolitan Community Seminar were expanded 
in 1946 to enhance the efficiency of graduate student research and to in- 
clude service to a local community. This gave rise to the Social Science 
Research Project. ‘The Project is composed of two units, the Seminar and 
a field office in Flint, Michigan. The Seminar, with a regularly partici- 
pating faculty representing city planning, economics, geography, political 
science, public administration, and sociology,! is the teaching unit. The 
faculty group serves also as the executive committee responsible for the 
operation of the Project. The field office, staffed with an experienced 
full-time research worker and a clerical assistant, is under the direction of 
the Seminar faculty. It is the task of the field representative to assist 
graduate researchers in gaining access to data and to carry on independent 
research on current local problems. Thus research direction is provided 
in the Seminar and assistance in securing data is obtained at the research 
site. 





* Paper presented to the Michigan Sociological Society, East Lansing, Michigan, 
November 15, 1947. 

1 The representatives of these departments are, respectively, Professors John 
W. Hyde, Gardner Ackley, Robert B. Hall, Arthur W. Bromage, Robert S. Ford, 
and Amos H. Hawley, Chairman. 
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An advisory board, made up of active citizens in Flint, consults with 
the field representative and the faculty of the Seminar on matters pertain- 
ing to the interpretation of the Project to the community. The adminis- 
trative unit in which the Project is contained is the Institute for Human 
Adjustment,” an agency of the graduate school concerned with integrating 
research, training, and service. This is fortunate because it simplifies many 
administrative problems connected with an interdepartmental program. 
Moreover, the Institute has proved itself a highly valuable research 
facility. 

The Project is supported by joint contributions from people in Flint 
and from an endowment lodged in the Institute for Human Adjustment. 
‘The funds are used to maintain the field office, to provide six to eight re- 
search fellowships per year, to pay honoraria to special lecturers and con- 
sultants, to pay travel expenses, and to support research by faculty mem- 
bers of the Seminar. 

The functions of the Project are threefold. They include research, 
graduate student research training, and service to the community. From 
the standpoint of the University, the first two, and particularly graduate 
student research training, are dominant. From the standpoint of Flint, the 
third, or service to the community, is the most important. No difficulty has 
been encountered, however, in harmonizing these objectives. Much of the 
work of social scientists is of immediate interest to the localities to which 
the findings apply. But it is the responsibility of local citizens to make the 
application of pertinent knowledge. Such is the agreement between the 
members of the University and the people of Flint. To a limited extent 
research undertakings are guided by what appear to be local needs. But 
for the most part the selection of research problems is governed by the 
theoretical interests of faculty and students. 

To indicate the kind of work carried on, a few examples may be cited. 
Studies completed thus far- have dealt with population trends in the 
metropolitan area of Flint, the delineation of zones of metropolitan 
influence, the relation of residential land use to time-distance from centers 
of activity, the role of organized labor as a community institution, local 
government in the fringe area, and metropolitan library services. Under 
way at present are studies concerned with the patterns and factors involved 
in intracommunity migration, the effects of the State’s 15-mill property 
tax limitation on the quality of municipal services, resistances to annex- 
ation, and changes in the occupational structure of the metropolitan labor 





2 Clark Tibbitts, Director. 
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force. Obviously, studies based on a single metropolitan area do not yield 
valid generalizations for all metropolitan areas. For this reason student 
investigations are regarded as exercises in field research. Nevertheless, 
many of the studies lay the groundwork for doctoral dissertations. 

The research program of the Project is not what might be called an 
integrated one, if by that is meant a predetermined schedule of investi- 
gations which upon completion will provide a comprehensive knowledge 
of the community. Instead, each student is encouraged to select his own 
problem in consultation with the Seminar faculty. The integration that 
is achieved comes through sharing points of view, mutual criticisms, and 
exchanges of information around the seminar table. That this is fruitful 
is indicated in the many references in each report to the research of student 
colleagues. Social science integration, however, is a concept with which 
the members of the Seminar are concerned. They are groping for the 
practical meaning of the idea and are experimenting with devices for un- 
covering any meaning it may have. 

Certainly interdepartmental cooperation is a first step in the direction 
of integration. It has its logic partly in the desire to explore and know as 
fully as possible a given unit of society and partly in the division of labor 
among the social sciences. Whenever the objective becomes that of de- 
veloping knowledge about a phenomenon rather than that of advancing a 
discipline, departmental distinctions tend to break down. Each academic 
point of view is useful to such an objective only to the extent that it 
serves as a productive tool of analysis. Presumably, the several social 
sciences have such utility. Furthermore, they share a common subject 
matter in regard to which each has accumulated a complementing body 
of experience. Nothing seems more natural, therefore, than a cooperative 
approach to research on the metropolitan community. It is entirely 
probable, in fact, that such integration among the social sciences as may be 
hoped for will develop with reference to substantive rather than theoretical 
problems. This, if true, need not be taken as an argument for the abandon- 
ment of attempts to develop disciplines. It is rather a suggested means for 
putting the disciplines to work in advancing knowledge about the collective 
life of man. 
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ATOMIC CULTURAL LAG: 
Il. ITS MEASUREMENT 


HORNELL HART 
Duke University 


Two major objections have been raised against the concept of cultural 
lag. The first is that the lag idea always implies a frame of values. This 
objection has been met, in a previous article,! by stating explicitly the 
value frame within which cultural lag is conceived when applied to the 
atomic crisis, by presenting evidence that this value frame is almost uni- 
versal in a representative group of students, and by demonstrating a 
technique for further exploration of the acceptance, rejection, or modifi- 
cation of that frame. The second major objection is to be dealt with now. 

Mueller has criticized as follows certain uses which have been made 
of the cultural-lag concept : 

By far the most commonly employed type of lag refers to the hypothesis of the 
varying rates of change of two different culture categories. This differential rate 
is presumably the cause of maladjustment or friction which produces unrest and 
disorganization. Now, in order to establish a differential rate of change, either the 
rates of movement must be commensurable, or the gap between the two related 
categories must be measurable.? 

When neither of these conditions is fulfilled, Mueller regards the alleged 
lag as spurious. 

Various other criticisms of the cultural-lag concept have been advanced 
(e.g., by Choukas,* Maclver,* Mueller,* Schneider,* Standing, * Suther- 
land and Woodward,® Wallis,® et cetera). The two criticisms already 
cited seem, however, to be the major and basic ones, and our discussion 
will adjust itself primarily to them. 

In order to meet the valid objections which have been reviewed above, 
let us define a new term, measured cultural lag, as having three essential 
characteristics. First, it is to involve an explicit statement of the frame of 
values within which the lag is conceived. Second, it is to be based on 
quantitative indexes of the antecedent and the lagging factors, whose time 





1 “Atomic Cultural Lag: I. The Value Frame,” Sociology and Social Research, 
32: 768-75. 

2 John H. Mueller, “Present Status of the Cultural Lag Hypothesis,” 4 merican 
Sociological Review, 3:320, 1938. 

3 For references, see articles cited in Joseph Schneider, “Cultural Lag: What Is 
It?” American Sociological Review, 10:787, 1945. 

4R. M. Maclver, Society: A Textbook of Sociology (1937), pp. 469-73. 

5 Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward, Introductory Sociology (1940), 
pp. 733-36. 

6 Wilson D. Wallis, “The Concept of Lag,” Sociology and Social Research, 19: 
405 ff., 1935. 
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relations to each other are to be analyzed mathematically. Third, it is to 
present a quantitative index of the maladjustment which (within the 
stated frame of values) is alleged to result from the lag. Let us now apply 
this concept to a specific instance of lag, closely connected with the atomic 
crisis. 

Measured lag between killing areas and governing areas. The basic 
antecedent variable, in the lag here under consideration, is the tech- 
nological power to destroy, which can be shown to have been increasing at 
accelerating speed as a result of advances in physical, chemical, and biolog- 
ical science. Evidence on this point has already been published,*? but a new 
index of this variable is shown in Chart 1. The almost vertical curve at 
the right of that chart shows the growth in the maximum area within 
which people can be killed from a given base, taking as the radii of such 
areas the ranges of projectiles as given in Table 5 of the present author’s 
article on ‘Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,’* and 
calculating the areas by spherical trigonometry.’ This is by no means a 
perfect measure of the technological power to destroy, but, in the light of 
other data presented in the source article, this curve may reasonably be 
taken as one index of the antecedent variable in this lag problem. In 1463 
the “killing area” thus defined was approximately three square miles; in 
1946 it was approximately 68,500,000 square miles. 

The lagging variable is the ability to prevent this accelerating power 
from damaging or destroying the kind of civilization which is valued 
within the frame of values predicated. Our lagging variable, therefore, 
should be as valid a measure as is available to reflect the effectiveness of 
government in preventing destructive uses of existing technological forces, 
either by its own citizens or by foreign invaders. In Chart | the three less 
vertical curves present the best available basis for a simple index for this 
purpose. They show the growth of the maximum areas within which any 
single government has exercised police and defensive power up to given 
dates. From 1300 to about 1740, the trend of maximum governmental 
areas is represented by the gently sloping, almost straight 4,000-year 





7 Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” American 
Sociological Review, 11:288, 1946. 
8 The curve is of the continuously accelerating “loglog” (modified Gompertz) 
type; its formula is as follows: 
-1168 — .01135 (d-1880) 
Log Aq = .490 + 10 (1) 
where Aq is the calculated killing area, in square miles for any date, d, within the 
period for which the formula is valid. The looseness of fit of this curve = (1—p?) 


is .09; its critical ratio is 6.2. So close a fit would not occur by chance once in a 


billion times. 
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CHART 1. THe Stow INcREASE IN GOVERNING POWER, COMPARED 
WITH THE PRECIPITATE RISE OF DESTRUCTIVE POWER 
(For data, see Footnote 8, and Tables 1 and 2.) 
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trend of landborne empires. Data for this curve are given in Column 2 of 
Table 1. From 1740 to 1800 the long, low curve represents the growth 
in territory governed by Russia — which held the record during that 
period. Data for this curve are given in Column 3 of Table 1. After 1850 
the British Empire took the lead. The logistic growth of that empire 
since 1700 is shown on the chart, and Column 4 gives the data. 


TABLE 1 
Loacistic TREND VALUES OF AREAS IN THOUSANDS OF SQUARE MILES 











Record-breaking British 

Date Landborne Empires Russia Empire 
I 2 3 + 

1300 4,993 19 = 
1400 5,370 105 # 
1500 5,770 547 + 
1600 6,193 2,328 + 
1700 6,637 5,769 2,600 
1750 6,870 7,100 3,600 
1800 7,104 7,888 5,600 
1850 7,347 8,275 8,800 
1900 7,593 8,446 11,900 
1950 7,847 8,530 14,000 





Sources: Col. 2, revised trend, fitted to data of Table 2 in Hornell Hart, Can World 
Government Be Predicted by Mathematics? (1944). Col. 3, data from Georgi V. 
Verdanski, 4 History of Russia (1929), pp. 16, 17, 84-85, 451; John J. Lalor, 
Cyclopaedia of Political Science (1888), Vol. III, pp. 657-59; Augustus Webb, New 
Dictionary of Statistics (1911), p. 7; Statesman’s Year-Book (1940), p. 1240. Col. 4, 
data from Statesman’s Year-Book (1940), pp. xvi-xvii; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
14th Edition (1939), Vol. IV, pp. 177-78; Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
(1942), p. 144; World Almanac (1916), p. 451; Grover Clark, The Balance Sheets 
of Imperialism (1936), p. 23. 

+ Trend not fitted for these years. 

The lagging variable in our problem consists in the value represented 
by the landborne trend, the upsurge of Russia, or the latest surge in British 
growth—whichever is highest at the date under consideration. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Russia and the British Empire have exercised legal 
and political power (imperfectly, but on the whole successfully) to 
suppress, arrest, restrain, and prevent would-be rebels who attempted or 
threatened to damage or destroy persons or property within their domains 
and that they have similarly exercised military power to repel and to expel 
invaders. ‘Thus, just as the steepest curve (at the right) represents 
growth in areas over which destruction can be waged from a given center, 
so the more gradual curves represent growth in areas over which legal, 


political, and defensive control has been exercised from a given center. 
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Neither the League of Nations nor the United Nations has developed 
effective power to arrest, restrain, or forcibly prevent would-be destroyers 
of life and property, except in minor conflicts where no great power feels 
that its vital interests are menaced by the control. Hence the areas 
acknowledging membership in these organizations are not included in the 
index. If the United Nations did develop adequate international control, 
its area would then have to be included. 

Although the killing area had been growing with slow acceleration 
since before the dawn of history, Chart 1 shows that in 1900 it was still 
almost negligible compared with the governing area. Indeed, as late as 
1912 the longest recorded range for projectiles was 11.4 miles, giving an 
area of approximately 408 square miles.? From that date onward, how- 
ever, the killing area increased precipitately. In 1944 it surpassed the size 
of the largest governing area ever attained. In 1947 it was announced that 
the new B-36 planes could make a round trip from the United States to 
any part of the inhabited world, dropping an atomic bomb and returning 
without refueling during the trip. If this statement is accurate, the killing 
area has already been extended to cover the entire surface of the world; 
but the figure of 68,500,000 square miles, verifiably attained by 1946, 
seems more trustworthy. The lag is measurable in the difference between 
the maximum governing area yet attained (approximately 13,900,000 
square miles) and the 68,500,000 square miles of killing area. 

Another way of expressing this lag is in terms of the ratios between the 
maximum governing and the maximum killing areas at successive dates. 
The data can be summarized as in Table 2. It is important to note that 
the lag which now threatens civilization did not develop until after 1800. 
From 1500 to 1800 the rate of growth in maximum governmental areas 
was approximately the same as that of growth in maximum killing areas. 
The lag has developed during and since the Industrial Revolution. 

The effect of this lag on the predicated values can be measured only at 
sporadic points. For example, air attacks on 68 Japanese cities in World 
War II, by means of incendiary, TNT, and atomic bombs, resulted in the 
destruction of 42 per cent of the urban industrial areas of Japan.1° This 
devastation is obviously a direct result of the extension of destruction 
ranges and areas beyond the areas of control by government and law 
adequate to insure peaceful solutions of international conflicts. 





9 The trend value for 1912 is 3,236 square miles, but this was influenced by the 
great increase in killing range introduced by Zeppelins in 1914. 
10 New International Year Book, for 1946 (covering events of 1945), p. 5d. 
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TABLE 2 
MATHEMATICALLY Fitrep TRENDS OF RECORD-BREAKING 
GOVERNMENTAL AND KILLING AREAS FOR SELECTED DATES 





Areas in Square Miles Killing, per Ten 





Date 





Governmental! Killing Million Governmental 
1500 5,770,000 3.1 5 
1600 6,193,000 a 5 
1700 6,637,000 3.2 5 
1800 7,888,000 4.5 6 
1850 8,800,000 12.2 14 
1900 11,900,000 498 418 
1910 12,500,000 2,270 1,816 
1920 13,000,000 16,300 12,540 
1930 13,400,000 210,900 156,700 
1940 13,700,000 5,862,000 4,279,000 
1946 13,900,000* 68,500,000 49 280,000 








* Based on logistic trend of British Empire area, from 1670 to 1940. 
Source: Table 1, and see Footnote 7. 


Another measure of the destruction due to lag of governmental areas 
behind the growth of killing areas is the number of persons, per 100,000 
of population, killed in the interior of warring countries by bombing. The 
best available data are summarized in Table 3. From that table it is evident 
that the death rate from the bombing of civilian centers increased from 
2.45 per 100,000 in World War I (reaching its peak in the year 1916) 
to 322.4 in World War II (reaching its peak in 1944). 

TABLE 3 
Persons KILLED IN BOMBING OF CITIES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
tN Wor_Lp Wars I ANp II 

















iii Estimated Killed per 
Time and Place of Bombing Kill i National 100,000 of 
i = Population Population 
liv orld War I 
Great Britain... 1,414 37,200,000 3.80 
Germany ‘are 746 67,800,000 1.10 
Mean ee 2.45 
World War Il 
Great Britain... 62,000 41,600,000 149.00 
Germany ie ee Oe 71,600,000 495.80 
Mean ‘ao 322.40 





Sources: United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Over-all Report (September 30, 
1945), p. 101; Edward M. Earle, “The Influence of Air Power upon History,” 
Yale Review, Summer (June) 1946, p. 583; Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929), 
Vol. 1, p. 461. 
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A further item can be added to the foregoing. The bombing of Japanese 
cities (reaching its peak in the year 1945) killed approximately 450,000 
persons.1! The population of Japan proper in 1945 (assuming that it 
continued to grow along the logistic curve which it had been following in 
prewar years) was approximately 77,000,000. This would give a rate of 
584 persons killed per 100,000 of population. The flimsy construction of 
Japanese houses as compared with British and German, the different geo- 
graphic conditions, and the absence of comparable data for any previous 
war, all set this somewhat apart from the rates presented in Table 3; yet 
it will be seen that the figure is not far out of line with the European 
results. 

The killing rates for 1916 and 1944, as presented in Table 3, obviously 
do not afford a basis for deriving a curve inductively. However, the in- 
crease in death rates from bombings is obviously closely related to the 
excessive growth in the killing area as compared with the area of govern- 
mental control by law and order. This makes it possible to formulate the 
following hypothesis, to which all available data now in hand conform: 
so long as governmental controls continue to stagnate while the tech- 
nological power to destroy (reflected in the growth of killing areas) 
continues to increase acceleratingly, the potential number of persons killed 
per hundred thousand of population (if and when countries are subjected 
to military attack from beyond their borders) will increase as a function 
of the increase in the killing-area index. 

In Chart 2, Curve 1 is an enlargement of the killing-area curve of 
Chart 1, whose formula is given in Footnote 8 of this article. Curve 2 
shows graphically the projected rise of the death rate from bombing raids 
in future wars if the above hypothesis is sound. The two circled K’s repre- 
sent actual British and German death rates from bombings in World Wars 
I and II; the uncircled K shows the Japanese death rate in World War 
II. It will be noted that after about 1962 the predicted death rate in any 
country subjected to attack by the technological methods then available 
may be expected to approximate 100,000 per 100,000—in other words, 
total annihilation." 





11 Ralph Henzen, UP War Analyst, Durham Sun, September 3, 1945, p. 1, Col. 1. 
12 The mathematical formula for this hypothetical relationship is given in the 
following equation: 

Log Kg = .5855 log Ag — 1.860 (2) 
where d is any assigned date, Kq is the number killed per 100,000 population in case 
of war at that date, and Aq is the “killing area” (as defined above) for that date. 

13 Presumably the trend might develop a logistic tendency to approach toward, 
but never reach, complete annihilation. 
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CHART 2. Four INDEXEs OF ACCELERATION IN PowER TO DEsTROY 
(For sources, see text.) 
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Generalized acceleration in the power to kill. The above hypothesis 


makes the death rate from bombing raids a function of the growth in the 
“killing area.”’ But a difficulty arises at this point. Either the killing area 
has already expanded to include the whole surface of the earth (as claimed 
by official statements about the new B-36 bomber) or else it will do so in 
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the very near future. This is represented in Chart 2 by the fact that Curve 
1 becomes a dotted line after it reaches the line indicating the total area 
of the earth. Is it then legitimate, even hypothetically, to project the 
mathematical curve of growth in the killing area into the future, beyond 
the point in time at which the entire surface of the earth will be included, 
and to use this imaginary growth line as a base for estimating approximate 
future death rates from bombing? The present writer believes that this 
procedure is sound because the increase in killing area is only one of several 
indexes of the accelerating growth in the technological power to destroy 
life and property. 

Four such indexes are sketched in Chart 2. The solid curve, representing 
“killing area,” has already been defined in Footnote 8. This curve is the 
mathematical generalization of objective data. The variance of the ob- 
servations around the curve (looseness of fit) is only 9 per cent of the 
total variance of the data. The Z test shows that so close a fit would occur 
less than once in a billion times.!4 

The other three indexes of accelerating power to kill cannot (with 
data now available) be reduced to equally reliable curves. Curve 2 in 
Chart 2 is defined in Footnote 12. While the curve itself is hypothetical, it 
should be noted that the data indicated by the circled K’s are summaries 
of objective observations and that their positions relative to each other fit 
into the hypothesis of high acceleration in killing power. 

Curves 3 and 4 in Chart 2 are based on data summarized in an earlier 
article on ‘“Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb.’!5 The 
data for Curve 3 are shown in the following tabulation: 


Maximum Tonnage of Bombs 











Date Dropped in Any One Air Raid 
June 1918 10 
November 1940 450 
May 1942 3,000 
March 1944 3,360 
October 1944 5,040 
March 1945 5,600 
August 1945 6,000 
14 It should be pointed out that this high curvilinear correlation (9g = .954) 


proves the existence of a trend not due merely to chance, but does not prove con- 
clusively that the mathematical formula developed to describe that trend is the 
correct, or the best one. Alternative hypotheses as to the best-fitting curve should 
be investigated open-mindedly, if and when offered. 

15 Hornell Hart, of. cit., p. 289. 
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The t’s in or near Curve 3 represent the data for 1918 and 1940 and the 
geometric means of the data for 1944 and 1945. The curve itself is fitted 
by the same method used for Curve 2 and, like that one, it should be re- 
garded as a hypothesis, not a demonstrated trend. However, the close 
parallel with the K data is obvious. 

Curve 4 is also based on data summarized in the article just referred to. 
According to the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, the number whose 
deaths resulted from the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
combined was 115,000." Assuming that it required a B-29 to carry one 
atomic bomb and that the normal bomb load of such a plane is seven tons, 
the deaths would be 8,214 per ton of atomic bomb-load. The highest 
comparable figure for killings per ton of TNT is 3.0 deaths per ton in 
bombings of London in World War I. The killing rate of the atomic 
bombs, on this basis, would be 2,738 times as great as that of TNT. The 
latter was approximately twice as effective as black powder had been in 
1902. ‘These are more conservative figures than those used in the article, 
and those figures were more conservative than other current estimates. But 
even these highly conservative assumptions lead to the accelerating trend 
indicated by Curve 4 in Chart 2. 

If it were feasible to reduce to a single, quantitative index the progress 
in methods of aiming projectiles—including such inventions as radar, 
proximity fuses, and electronic devices for aiming rapid-fire guns—the 
same accelerating increases in killing efficiency would be evident. 

Published plans of the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Forces Joint Research 
and Development Board agree with the predictions indicated by the trend 
curves: 

By mid-1949 the board expects to have a working model of a supersonic, target- 
seeking antiaircraft missile, the first line of passive defense against rocket assault. 
Sometime after 1952 it hopes to have the ultimate in destructiveness: a supersonic 
missile which can be guided under full control to a target 3,000 to 5,000 miles 
away. 

The Navy has 18 ships under construction, including some new-type high-speed 
submarines and the 45,000 ton battleship Kentucky, now 70% completed as a 
platform for launching guided missiles. At a demonstration on the West Coast 
last fortnight the Army and Navy showed off some new aircraft . . . Consolidated 
Vultee’s gigantic six-motored B-36, the “Flying Cigar,” which can carry a 10,000 
lb. bomb load 5,000 miles and return to base; ... the rocket-propelled Bell XS-1, 
designed to reach a supersonic 1,000 m.p.h.t7 





16 New Republic, May 12, 1947, p. 28. 
17 Time, 49:21, July 23, 1947. 
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All the available data thus point toward the same general fact. The 
accelerating growth of the area within which people can be killed from 
a given base is merely one index of the basic acceleration in destructive 
technology. 

CONCLUSION 

The first in this series of two articles opened with sample quotations 
which allege that the lag of social science behind technology is the crux of 
the atomic crisis. Disagreements and criticisms of the theory were then 
summarized. In the light of major objections, the theory has been refor- 
mulated in the present article, and evidence has been cited showing that the 
power to govern is measurably lagging behind the power to kill and de- 
stroy. The effect is measurable in the accelerating increase in the death 
rates of civilians from bombing raids. The evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that this lag has reached a degree potentially fatal to the values of our 
civilization. If the measurable cultural lag in these variables continues, 
the destruction of civilization is as definite a scientific prediction as 
Halley’s forecast of the return of his comet. 

These articles have not shown, however, that the demonstrated lag is 
due to deficiencies in social science nor that it could be remedied by social 
scientists. Consideration of those aspects of the problem is reserved for 
future publication. 














LABOR UNDER REVIEW: 1947 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
University of Southern California 





1947 may be remembered as the year in which organized labor went 
on trial before the eightieth Congress. The accusation: excessive work 
stoppages, scornfulness of public opinion, stupidity in following autocratic 
leadership, defiance of government. The verdict: guilty. The penalty: 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. Damages inflicted by 
the penalty: (1) closed shop outlawed; (2) union shop allowed only if 
a majority of workers wish it; (3) check-off system permitted only when 
each worker authorizes it voluntarily; (4) unfair labor practices by a 
union forbidden; (5) foremen denied governmental bargaining pro- 
tection; (6) unions may be subjected to the use of the injunction; (7) 
unions may be sued by employers for breach of contract; (8) unions may 
not through picketing prevent anyone from entering or leaving a strike- 
bound plant; (9) unions may not contribute to national political cam- 
paigns; (10) unions must give 60-day strike notice; (11) unions may 
not have N.L.R.B. assistance if union officers do not sign affidavits assert- 
ing that they are not Communists; (12) unions must allow employers 
freedom of speech unless the employers attempt intimidation. 

The passage of the act was the major event in the United States indus- 
trial arena. Nearly every other event of the year was related to it, directly 
or indirectly. After John L. Lewis had defied the Federal government 
in November 1946 and had been ordered to pay a $10,000 fine, the finger 
of public blame was pointed at him. The cry, “Curb Labor,’”’ became more 
audible. The case was carried to the United States Supreme Court. In 
March 1947 came the ruling :4 

A majority (of the Court) feels that the course taken by the union carried with 
it such a serious threat to orderly constitutional government and to the economic 
and social welfare of the nation that a fine of substantial size is required in order 
to emphasize the gravity of the offense of which the union was found guilty. 

The ruling of the court lowered the fine against the union but sustained 
that levied against Lewis and constitutes a second major event, though 
preceding the major event listed previously. It is listed here as a major 
event, since the decision settled the question as to whether or not a labor 
leader was more or less powerful than the United States government, and 
probably led to the inclusion in the new labor law of the provision for- 
bidding governmental employees from striking. 





1 United States vs. United Mine Workers (United States Supreme Court, March 
6, 1947), Associated Press Dispatch, March 6, 1947. Cf. Monthly Labor Review, 
64: 855-57, May 1947. 
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During this period the House was busy considering the problem of how 
best to deal with labor organizations that had threatened to become 
monopolistic powers with the ability to bring to a halt a whole nation’s 
economy. In April, the Hartley labor bill was passed. Organized labor, 
faced with the banning of the closed shop and industry-wide bargaining, 
made ready a campaign to rouse public opinion in its favor, and Senate 
opinion in particular. For the next two months the Senate worked over 
the House bill, erasing some of its more punitive inclusions, such as the 
abolition of the N.L.R.B. and the banning of industry-wide bargaining. 
The modified bill turned out to be largely what Senator Taft wanted it 
to be, and it was passed and sent to the White House. President Truman 
called it unworkable and vetoed it, but both Houses immediately passed 
it over the veto. On June 23 it became the law now known as the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

Not more than two hours after the announcement of its passage, John 
L. Lewis told his miners that Congress had trampled on the American 
way of life. ‘“Let the Senators dig the coal for the nation,” said the miners 
as many threw down their picks and shovels. Lewis announced that the 
miners would take a 10-day vacation. On June 30 the government re- 
turned the mines to the operators. In July the miners returned to their 
tasks, but only after Lewis had wrested a new contract from the operators. 
‘The new contract was newsworthy and might have been entitled, “How 
To Make the New Labor Management Relations Act Ineffective,” for 
it contained what is now called the “‘Lewis-escape clause.’’ Such clauses 
stipulate that the contracts are applicable only when the workers are able 
and willing to work, omit the no-strike guarantee, and provide for the 
settlement of disputes within the industry and without recourse to the 
N.L.R.B. The way being demonstrated, the more powerful unions began 
a drive to include these clauses in any contract signing. The signing of 
the miners’ contract, which provided a way to ignore the N.L.R.B. and 
avoided the necessity that union officers sign the non-Communist affidavit 
and that the union expose its internal affairs and finances, may be said to 
mark the third major labor event of the year. 

The fourth and last major event refers to a consequential and logical 
outcome of the new law’s demand that all union officers sign the non- 
Communist affidavits if they would have their unions benefit from govern- 
mental protection in labor disputes. Lewis, as thirteenth vice-president 
of the A.F.L., held that the requirement was in violation of constitutional 
rights. He urged other A.F.L. officers to refrain from signing. When the 
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annual convention met in San Francisco in October 1947, it turned a 
deaf ear to him. Hurling names at the officers, calling them “intellectually 
fat and stately asses,” Lewis walked out of the convention. On December 
12 he sent the following note to William Green :? 

“Green—A. F. of L. 

We disafhliate. 

Lewis. 12/12/47.” 

So ended the 22-month sojourn of Lewis and his Mine Workers’ 
union within the fold of A.F.L. 

Another labor bill was enacted into law in 1947, the Portal-to-Portal 
Act. At the close of 1946, because of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery case, labor unions had filed suits to collect back 
pay amounting to over 1% billion dollars from the government and em- 
ployers. The Act was designed to relieve this liability, stating that certain 
preliminary or postliminary preparations in connection with the duties of 
the job are not subject to compensation unless the contracts specifically 
mention such liability. Similarly, several states of the Union have been 
following a “‘curb-labor” trend for the past few years. At the close of 
the year, fifteen states had prohibited the closed shop, three had regulated 
it, eleven had restricted picketing, seven had prohibited the secondary 
boycott, six had either forbidden or regulated strikes in public utilities, 
two had made illegal strikes by public employees, and three had listed and 
banned union “unfair practices.” 

Making things worse for the wage earners during 1947 was the ever- 
constant threat of inflation with its attendant increase in living costs. In 
January, President ‘Truman in his annual message to Congress asked in- 
dustry to “hold the line on prices” and labor to refrain from asking for 
“unjustified wage increases.” The President wanted good wages, low 
prices, and reasonable profits. The Presidential voice cried to a wilderness. 
Financial reports from the big corporations indicated, according to the 
Department of Commerce, a fat profit of over 15 billions for the first 
quarter alone. Big business kept on insisting that profits were not unduly 
high and that, at any rate, profits were not a major factor in the rising 
prices. It must be labor’s high wages, or high farm prices, or the con- 
spiracies of the middlemen, or speculation in the grain mart, or, no, the 
consumers were eating too much. In any event, the high cost of living 
had become a factor in the field of labor, for union leaders began talking 
about a third round of wage increases. 


2 Cf. “Proper Pitch,” Time, 50:21, December 22, 1947. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced recently that during the 
first six months of 1947, more than 2,300 work stoppages, involving 
1,580,000 workers, occurred.* The first half of 1946 had recorded 2,335 
stoppages, but these had involved 2,970,000 workers, and the man-days 
lost amounted to 89,000,000 in contrast to but 2,300,000 man-days lost 
during the first half of 1947. The 1947 figures, declares the Bureau, 
were much higher than the 1935-39 average. A major cause of the 1947 
stoppages was the effort of the wage earners to secure enough wage 
increases to cover steadily mounting prices. 

Most publicized and biggest strike of the year was the April-May strike 
of some 340,000 telephone workers. The second largest was the short 
strike of about 200,000 soft-coal miners at the end of June. The former 
lasted for 59 days. The telephone workers’ union was not well organized 
for the combat, and the strike ended in no great triumph for the workers, 
who seemed happy enough to return to their jobs with a $4 increase instead 
of the demanded $12. Another lost strike was that of the Ford foremen, 
who not only failed to get a new contract but were faced also with the 
possible disintegration of their union, the Foremen’s Association of 
America. During the 47-day strike, the new labor law was passed, carry- 
ing with it the declaration that employers need not bargain collectively 
with their supervisory personnel. The 3-year experiment in bargaining 
with its foremen had failed hopelessly according to Ford spokesmen. On 
the whole, strikes were at their lowest level since the ending of the war. 

Big names in the labor news for 1947 were Senator Robert A. Taft 
and Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., coauthors of the new labor 
law; President Truman, who vetoed the bill and stated that it would 
require the government “to become an unwanted participator at every 
bargaining table’; Philip Murray, who called the bill a “foully hewed” 
one; William Green, whose A.F.L. had voted a million and a half dollars 
for paper and air advertising to defeat it; and that old-time headliner, 
John L. Lewis, who thought Congress had gone out of its way to crush 
the liberties of the workers. Indeed, Lewis held the star spot throughout 
the year because he (1) refused to be silent despite the Supreme Court’s 
upholding the $10,000 fine of 1946; (2) called for the dismissal of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug for incompetency in administering “slaughter- 
house”’ mines; (3) ordered a 6-day holiday to memorialjze the victims of 
the Centralia mine disaster; (4) insulted the A.F.L. officers in a personal 
encounter; (5) took his big union right out of the A.F.L.; and (6) won 





3 Cf. “Work Stoppages in First Half of 1947,” Monthly Labor Review, 66:59, 
January 1948. 
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the best contract he had ever secured from the mine operators within 16 
days after the passage of the new labor law, a contract which some thought 
virtually repealed it for Lewis, since it contained a clause stating that the 
miners would work only as long as they felt willing and able to do so. This 
meant that if Lewis did not call upon them to walk out formally, any 
other walkouts might not be called a strike and their union could not be 
sued. The contract provided that future negotiations be held within the 
industry, thus ignoring whatever beneficence the N.L.R.B. might have 
to bestow upon the collective bargaining arrangements. Furthermore, the 
United Mine Workers’ Union would not have to fill out questionnaires 
relative to finances and other organizational information, nor would the 
officers have to sign the non-Communist affidavits. 

The next most powerful labor leader of the year was Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile Workers’ Union, who conducted a 
winning campaign over the Communists within his organization. Heard 
occasionally were the voices of Dan Tobin of the Teamsters’ Union, David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Joe 
Curran of the Maritime Union, who undertook to show how a handful 
of Communists can get control of a Union, and the wily James Caesar 
Petrillo, whose ban on recording by his musicians made life uneasy for 
radio corporations. William Green and Philip Murray were both busy 
trying to get together for a merger of their organizations, but neither of 
them wanted it very much. 

As in the previous annual articles on “Labor under Review” appearing 
in the Journal, the events selected for the following chronology have been 
gathered from information revealed in press dispatches, the news weeklies, 
magazine articles, news broadcasting and radio commentating, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review, the official newspapers and 
pamphlets of the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. 

January 1947 

President ‘T'ruman’s annual message to the 80th Congress proposes a 
four-point program for eliminating labor disputes: (1) outlaw jurisdic- 
tional disputes and secondary boycotts; (2) strengthen the Department of 
Labor’s facilities for the conduct of mediation; (3) extend provisions of 
Social Security and establish a fair minimum wage; (4) appoint a twenty- 
member commission to study labor-management relations. 

Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes Act expires with the proclamation 
of the end of war hostilities ; government control over coal mines continues 


until June 30, 1947. 
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Senator Taft begins work on his “curb labor” bill, while the alert 
: C.1.O. issues a pamphlet entitled ‘““The Drive against Labor,” which 
charges that a war monopoly group has seized every major industry for 
the purpose of obtaining complete power over the living standards of the 
people. 

Labor unions to date have filed suits for almost 1% billion under the 
Supreme Court’s portal-to-portal pay decision of June 10, 1946. 
February 1947 

Department of Commerce announces some record-making profits for 
corporations during 1946; U.S. Steel profits reported up 30 million more 
than in 1945, and oil companies up 25 per cent. 

Senator Ball working on a labor bill which Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach says would bring industrial chaos if passed. Schwellenbach 
defends both the check-off system and the closed shop, and reports that 
77 per cent of workers are under some form of union security. Ball replies 
that the 1946 strikes were symptomatic of a wrong national labor policy. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, appearing before the Taft Committee, reports that 
some national unions now have enough power to strangle the country’s 

basic industries. 

Judge Picard reopens the portal-to-portal pay case at the request of the 
Supreme Court and finds that only 9.68 minutes are spent by the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery workers in preparation for their jobs. Invokes the “de 
minimus rule,’ meaning that the law does not care for, or take notice of, 

) very small and trivial matters. 

Federal Council of Churches meets in Pittsburgh to bring together 
representatives of management and labor under the leadership of Charles 
P. Taft, brother of the Senator. Council voted down an amendment to 
put itself on record as opposing the closed shop. Victor S. Riesenfeld, 
chairman of U.S. Clothing Manufacturers’ Association bargaining com- 
mittee, declares that closed shop contracts have had a stabilizing influence 
in the industry and that industry-wide bargaining has eliminated both 
strikes and cutthroat competition. 

House passes first major legislation of 80th Congress, outlawing 

$5,785,000,000 worth of portal-to-portal pay claims. 
March 1947 

U.S. Supreme Court decides that John L. Lewis was in criminal con- 
tempt of court in the Goldsborough decision and upholds the $10,000 
fine but reduces the Union’s fine from 3% million to $700,000 on con- 
dition that he withdraw a strike threat. The Court also decided that the 
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Norris-La Guardia and Clayton Acts barring Federal Courts from issuing 
injunctions in labor disputes under specific instances are not applicable 
to the Federal government and its own employees. 

U.S. Supreme Court upholds the N.L.R.B. decision in the Packard 
Motor Car Company’s case with its foremen. Foremen are entitled as a 
class to the rights of self-organized collective bargaining under the 
Wagner Act. 

Centralia Mine disaster at Warnock, Illinois, kills 111 miners, and 
J. L. Lewis calls on 400,000 soft-coal miners to observe a 6-day memorial 
holiday, beginning April 1. 

A pril 1947 

Nation-wide telephone strike involving 344,000 workers. 

Joe Curran of the N.M.U. reports that 500 Communists among 70,000 
members have succeeded in electing 107 out of 150 officers and that the 
Communist party has raised $2,000 to police East coast waterfronts. 

John L. Lewis demands dismissal of Secretary Krug for inefficiency in 
running coal mines and forces the closing of one fourth of the 2,351 
government-operated coal mines. 

House passes the Hartley labor bill, abolishing the N.L.R.B. and sub- 
stituting a Labor Management Relations Board, and banning industry- 
wide bargaining and closed shop. 

U.S. District Court returns $2,800,000 of the $3,500,000 fine to the 
Mine Workers’ union. Court costs for the union, $35,000. 

May 1947 

Senate Democrats try to force Senator Taft to split his omnibus labor 
bill but fail. 

A.F.L. presents an all-star-act radio program to arouse public opinion 
against Taft’s proposals, but Senate passes Taft’s bill and sends it back 
to the House for some re-editing. Senate struck out provision banning 
industry-wide bargaining. 

President Truman signs the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. Asks Con- 
gress to revise the Fair Labor Standards minimum wage level from 45¢ 
to 65¢ an hour. 

Supreme Court rules that foremen in Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany’s mines may be represented by United Mine Workers’ United Cleri- 
cal, Technical, and Supervisory Employees, thus giving foremen collective 
bargaining rights under the Wagner Act. 

New labor bill being put into final shape by a ten-man Senate-House 
committee. 
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June 1947 

Taft-Hartley Act passes both Houses and becomes known as Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Labor calls it a “Slave Labor Bill,” 
and spends over a million dollars to get a presidential veto; it succeeds, 
but Congress passes the bill over the veto on June 23. Most of provisions 
slated to go into effect on August 23. Act enlarged N.L.R.B. to five 
members, took the Conciliation Service out of the Department of Labor, 
making it an independent agency, and gave employers “free speech.” 

J. L. Lewis and his miners begin to take a 10-day vacation within several 
hours after passage, the miners announcing that the “Senators can dig 
the coal.’”’ Truman says he will see that the Act is administered fairly. 
N.L.R.B. Counsel resigns after casting doubts on fairness of the Act. 
July 1947 

President Truman names Robert N. Denham, lawyer and financier, as 
General Counsel for the N.L.R.B., and reappoints Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog, John M. Houston, and James Reynolds, Jr. His new appointees 
to the Board are former Utah Senator Abe Murdock and J. Copeland 
Gray, New York Republican. 

Senator Joseph H. Ball, elected chairman of a joint Congressional 
committee to study the operations of the new labor law, with Represent- 
ative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., coauthor of it, as vice-chairman. 

Lewis gets a new contract with the coal and steel operators. Miners get 
$13.05 a day, an 8-hour day, 30-minute lunch period, and a 10¢ health 
and retirement royalty from each mined ton of coal. No-strike pledge 
omitted, and miners to work only when “willing and able.” Direct 
negotiations between union and owners will settle future disputes, thus 
by-passing N.L.R.B. Small operators call it a conspiracy between “Big 
Business and Big Labor,” while Hartley calls the contract a “collusion.” 

Foremen’s union at Ford fails after 47-day strike to get a new contract. 

Three big unions—United Steel Workers, United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, and United Furniture Workers—agree not to 
use the N.L.R.B. in the future and to depend upon unsupervised collective 
bargaining. 

President Truman dispatches his second economic report, prepared by 
the Council of Economic Advisors, to Congress in accord with the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Also asks that steel absorb its wage increases on 
basis of its profits—39 millions for first quarter of 1947, or nearly half as 
much as for entire year of 1946; but steel, with a hardened ear, raises its 
prices from 6 to 7 dollars a ton. 

Nation-wide shipyard strike on, affecting 75,000 workers in twenty 
yards on three coasts. 
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Department of Commerce says the big corporations are making $33,000 
every minute as rising prices flatten pocketbooks of customers. 
August 1947 

Ford workers seeking a new contract with a so-called “Lewis-escape 
clause” in it. Henry Ford II claims such clauses tend to nullify the new 
labor law. 

Cases before the N.L.R.B. drop from a thousand a month to about two 
hundred. Unions seeking new contracts want to keep out of reach of gov- 
ernment regulation. International Typographical Union’s Cleveland 
Convention declares for bargaining without a signed contract, conditions 
of work to be posted on bulletin boards. David Dubinsky of I.L.G.W.U., 
however, advises his union to continue the no-strike pledge in contracts. 

Gallup Poll reports that 53 per cent of polled citizens think the new 
labor law should be revised or repealed. 

Truman appointees: Cyrus $. Ching, one-time member of the old 
War Labor Board, as head of the new Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; David Morse as Under Secretary of Labor; John T. Kmetz as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. This last appointment draws fire when it 
becomes known that Kmetz has been a Lewis henchman. 

Labor Management Relations Act goes into full effect on August 23, 
with many employers signing new contracts with unions to beat the dead- 
line, including the Ford Motor Company. The latter contract gave the 
workers a chance to vote on choice between an 11%4¢-an-hour increase 
plus 6 paid holidays or a 7¢-an-hour increase with a pension plan. 

N.L.R.B. says that it will now function as a tribunal to adjudicate 
cases on formal records and that its general counsel will supervise admin- 
istration of its field organization, investigate, and prosecute cases. Makes 
all its cases retroactive so as to require the new non-Communist afhdavits 
of union officers. Unions given 20 days to sign. 

September 1947 

Continued spiral of rising prices: analysis of causes by various interests 
places blame on (1) speculators, (2) farmers, (3) middlemen, (4) high 
wages, (5) big profits, and (6) consumers eating too much. 

William Green tells his A.F.L. officers to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits, and Lewis, his 13th vice-president, lets out with a roar: 
“Cowards and weaklings!”” Dan Tobin of the Teamsters’ one of the 
first to sign. N.L.R.B. extends the deadline to October 31. 

N.L.R.B. throws out fifty election cases involving supervisory personnel 
on the ground that it now lacks jurisdiction over such cases. 
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Unions threaten to split over the proposed non-Communist affidavit. 

Ford workers vote to take the 11'4¢-an-hour increase and let the 
pension plan sink into oblivion. 

October 1947 

C.1.O. Convention held in Boston with Secretary of State Marshall as 
its principal speaker. A.F.L. Convention in San Francisco, where Lewis 
tells its officers who refuse to fight the Taft-Hartley Communist proviso 
that they are “intellectually fat and stately asses,” and that its Advisory 
Council is debased, denatured, and dehydrated. Lewis walks out. The 
Convention changes its constitution so that only the president and the 
secretary-treasurer are to be considered as its official officers. Votes 3 
million dollars for the fight against the new labor law. 

N.L.R.B. overrules its General Counsel Denham by a 4-1 vote, holding 
than non-Communist affidavits signed by the leaders of each local union 
and the national union to which the local belongs will be sufficient to 
qualify the local for N.L.R.B. certification. Also rules that if unions do 
not sign before October 31 their locals cannot demand that employers 
bargain collectively and cannot petition for redress in case of unfair labor 
practices. 

U.S. Circuit Court in Washington holds that the new law supersedes 
all previous N.L.R.B. decisions on foremen’s rights to collective bargain- 
ing. 

The 1934 profit-sharing plan of the General Electric Company abol- 
ished and a pension plan announced in its place. 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights recommends the enactment 
of a Fair Employment Practices Act. 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach creates an Office of International 
Labor Affairs within his department. 

November 1947 

Management in Chicago opens a drive to woo foremen into arms of 
management. The plan: to take Chicago’s 45,000 foremen into clubs with 
higher-ups and give them a new idea of the duties and responsibilities of 
management. 

United Automobile Workers in ninth annual convention at Atlantic 
City re-elects Walter Reuther and rids itself of its left-wing officials. 
Reuther becomes the most powerful union leader in the C.1.O. outside of 
its president, Philip Murray. 

Two hundred thousand trainmen and conductors get a 1514¢-an-hour 
boost in pay from 132 railroad companies. First national wage agreement 
without governmental intervention. 
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Showdown begins between the International Typographical Union and 
American Newspaper Publishers Association in Chicago over the closed 
shop issue, the publishers charging that the Union wants them to violate 
the new labor law. 

Presidential candidate Stassen says he favors the new labor law, but 
disapproves of its ban on closed shop, restrictions on union political activ- 
ity, and non-Communist affidavits. 

National Foremen’s Institute makes a survey of the working of the 
Labor Management Relations Act to date. Findings: (1) 1,100 union 
contracts involving a million workers in 65 industries have been signed ; 
(2) unions refusing to sign no-strike pledges, one third of those previously 
having such pledges having stricken them out, while another third have 
contracts which absolve them from financial responsibility in case of con- 
tract-violating strikes; (3) to beat the August 23 deadline, many unions 
hastily renewed their contracts, resulting in the retention of the 
closed shop by 59 per cent and maintenance-of-membership clauses by 7 
per cent; (4) 43 per cent of the unions renewing signed a two-year con- 
tract to obtain pre-Taft-Hartley conditions; (5) full impact of the new 
law will not be realized until 1949. 

December 1947 

N.L.R.B. obtains a show-cause order from a Federal Court in Utica, 
New York, charging Teamsters’ Union Local 294 with attempting to (1) 
extort money from an employer for work not performed, (2) enforce a 
secondary boycott, (3) impose an illegal closed shop, (4) deny an employ- 
er the right to choose his own collective bargaining representative. 

National Association of Manufacturers, in convention in New York, 
reflects more moderation than usual in its survey of industrial relations. 
Several speakers called for more partnership and humanity in relations 
between employers and employees. Wilson of General Motors says the 
40-hour work week must go temporarily because of wage rates tending 
toward inflation, but retiring President Earl Bunting says, “I don’t think 
our hands have been too clean.” 

N.L.R.B. rules that an employer has no legal obligation to deal with 
a union whose leaders have refused to sign the non-Communist affidavit. 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach opens the Fourteenth National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation in Washington. 

U.S. Supreme Court declines to upset a ruling of the N.L.R.B. by 
which the Vail Manufacturing Company was required to reinstate two 
of its foremen. The Labor Management Relations Law states that em- 
ployers are not required to bargain with foremen. 
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Work stoppages at their lowest level for any month of the year. 

Remington Rand, Inc., terminates its bargaining contract with the 
C.1.0O. United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers on the ground 
that the Union has failed to follow the dictates of the new law. Company 
had petitioned the regional directors of the N.L.R.B. to hold new elections 
to determine whether or not the Union still represented a majority of 
employees. The directors turned the petition down because the Union’s 
officers had not signed the non-Communist provision; in effect, this meant 
that the N.L.R.B. had washed its hands of the case. 

As the presidential year of 1948 begins, the big question for organized 
labor is, Will it be possible to punish those responsible for the passage of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947? Both C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
have promised to fight for changes in the Act or downright repeal. Advo- 
cates of the law have been attempting to show that the worker is the real 
beneficiary. Some of their principal arguments to date: (1) the law frees 
the worker from the tyranny of his union and its leaders; (2) it saves the 
worker from paying fees that amount to extortion; (3) it gives the worker 
an opportunity to escape from the check-off system; (4) it relieves him 
from subscribing to campaign funds for a party of which he is not a mem- 
ber; (5) it provides him with the first free collective bargaining opportun- 
ity since 1935; and (6) it allows him perfect freedom to join or not 
join unions. 

Most union-proposed provision in the new law is that pertaining to 
the signing of the oath relative to Communistic affiliation. Neither Lewis, 
nor Green, nor Murray is a Communist, yet all detest the requirement. 
It may be that they regard it as an insult to their intelligence. It may 
be likened to the insistence that one reveal his philosophy of life before 
being allowed a day in court. It is strange that no such oath was required 
of employers who petition the N.L.R.B. for redress. 

Not until some of the provisions of the new law have been tested before 
the Supreme Court can their full intent and effect be realized. The 
N.L.R.B. has held that it still has the power to remedy unfair labor 
practices, whether or not a union has complied with the registration pro- 
visions. But the Board split by a three-to-two vote in the matter of 
forcing an employer to bargain with a noncomplying union, holding that 
if the union complied within thirty days after the decision the employer 
must bargain. Philip Murray is at present busy contesting the ban on 
political contributions and expenditures, having caused to be published in 
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a union paper the names of Congressmen who voted for the law. Does 
this involve freedom of the press ? 

Not all employers have favored the law. Many aided the unions in 
signing contracts before the deadline of the law on August 23, 1947. And 
a good number of union workers seem to have favored it. No law can 
legislate harmonious relations into being. Labor relations are human 
relations. The way to industrial peace needs to be paved with a lot of 
human understanding and tons of friendliness. 
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THE FLYING SAUCER 


A Manufactured Concept 


HERBERT HACKETT 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


It is interesting to examine the making of public opinion in the matter of 
the “flying saucer.” Public opinion is, of course, not a thing, but the 
mixture of responses of a number of people to similar or related stimuli. 
This mixture takes form as a stereotyped, verbalized concept which is, 
for all practical purposes, a thing and thus used as the basis for action.’ 

The flying saucer is an excellent subject in that it is almost wholly a 
manufactured concept, lasting for a short period of time and, so, easy to 
study. It is, in addition, not too closely tied to the emotional colorations 
of prejudice and habit which would distort a similar study of opinion on 
Russia, vivisection, or the home. 

It was of little immediate interest when a pilot in Idaho “saw” a flying 
saucer. The wire services carried the story, tongue in cheek, and, having 
little news in the area, kept it alive from day to day with recapitulations 
of the original. Early the stereotyped concept was suggested; the term 
“flying saucer” was simple, so homely that everyone could visualize it. It 
was at once given authority by its appearance in the press. ‘““There must 
be something to it. I read it in the paper.’’? 

Later, we will see, the concept was strengthened by repetition, repetition 
by variations, “‘scientific” evidence and speculation, photography, analogy, 
wit, denial, apology. Newspapers, through juxtaposition, headlining, and 
suggestion, soon related it to other concepts, to well-established stereotypes 
and slogans — “The greatest air force in the world” and universal military 
training to protect “the American way of life’ from ‘“‘the menace of red- 
Fascism.” 

Other events were soon reported which fitted the general pattern of the 
first story of early June 1947. A pilot “saw” one of the “what’sits” at 
10,000 feet, going at 1,200 mph. When next “seen” the saucers had already 
acquired common, if vague, attributes of shape, size, speed, and altitude, 
and in a day or two had added “a blue, fiery tail,” or “two tails like a 
comet.” They came out of the West. 





1 Although not a stereotype in the usual sense, such a concept has much the 
same qualities. Cf. Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, p. 79 ff. 

2 That the press is not believed in some matters, the 1940 election for example, 
does not weaken this conclusion. Ordinarily, where economic, political, or emotional 
considerations are not predecisive, “news is news,” “all I know is what I read in 
the papers.” 
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So far there had been only a groping toward a plausible concept, with 
a gradual elimination of less easily grasped characteristics such as “dis- 
integration,” lateral and/or vertical revolution, and a “blister” for the 
pilot. Seemingly, however, the picture was about complete, for the wire 
services and editors the country over began to “play” the story, concen- 
trating all news of the event in one place, featuring the story by headlining 
and position, dramatizing it through pictures, invoking every “expert” in 
the land for pontification. 

If we take Los Angeles as an example, it is interesting to note the lack 
of “‘live’’ news at the moment. The sensational Overell murder case had 
become involved in legal technicalities. ‘There had not been for some time 
a sex crime where the “partially clad body” of a beautiful, young woman 
had been found.* At the national level, John L. Lewis had been “good” 
for several weeks, coming to terms with the big steel companies, and the 
Russian ‘‘front’’ was still stalemated. 

In the week of the saucer story St. Louis was concerned with the threat 
of flood and Chicago was involved in bitter discussion of rent control, but 
these were matters of local interest. In most of the nation it was a “slow” 
week, from an editor’s viewpoint.* 

The scarcity of news was thus a large factor in the rapid increase of 
interest in the story. This increase is shown by a table, based on the Los 
Angeles Times: 


Date Total Inches Page One Inches 
July 4 6 

July 5 28 

July 6 92 36 

July 7 136 32 

July 8 95 18 

July 9 57 13 

July 10 8 


‘The Los Angeles Herald Express, on July 7, devoted over half the front 
page to the story, putting it in the same class as V-J Day and the “Black 
Dahlia” sex murder. 

The national coverage is somewhat less than the Los Angeles average. 
The Chicago Sun, not a “yellow” sheet in the usual sense, devoted 194 





% During the short span of the saucer story Los Angeles seems to have solved 
the problem of the “sex-fiend.” Cf. Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens, p. 285 ff., the chapter entitled, “I Make a Crime Wave.” 

4 Papers studied closely include those of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Columbus. A quick survey of Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati papers showed no significant differences. 
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inches, 60 on the front page, on July 8. The story was displayed with 
two “end of the world” headlines, an 84-point and a 72-point streamer, 
both 8 columns.® This is little less than the V-J Day display. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer was more representative of the conserva- 
tive press, with a peak of 68 inches and a maximum of 18 inches on page 
one. The St. Louis Post Dispatch, recognized for its sense of news values, 
did not go above 55 inches, and never displayed the story higher than the 
fold of the front page. Both papers tended to treat the saucer as a human 
interest feature and not as news. 

Any such discussion by the press is, of course, a repetition of the concept. 
Whether the story is based on “facts” or not, whether it is “true” or 
not, does not matter; for public opinion is often based not on a thing, 
measurably objective, but on a picture of a thing, repeated. It is better, 
perhaps, as Hitler demonstrated with his “big lie,” that the basis of the 
concept be not easy to demonstrate, allowing for the creative imagination 
of the teller and the lazy credulity of the hearer. 

It follows, then, that the use of variation in report is an obvious 
strengthening factor. The skeptic is deceived by this lack of dogma, say- 
ing to himself, “Of course the stories are fantastic, but they have some- 
thing in common; some common experience produced them.” He thus 
maintains his sense of objectivity and can discuss the matter “rationally.” 
In a sample mass-observation interview® it was found that few denied the 
simple concept, the majority merely attacking details which seemed to 
weaken the validity of the whole: e.g., ‘as big as a five-room house,” “it 
disintegrated before my eyes.” 

Another function of variation is that the individual is not inhibited but 
can exalt himself by observing some new features of the saucer. The 
conservative individual, too, is not unduly offended. He may accept the 
older, “‘proved”’ parts of the concept and reject the new, perhaps more 
specific in detail.? 

Such repetition, in all its variations, and the endorsement by the 
authority of the press are the two basic “causes” of public opinion about 
the flying saucer. Other forces, however, were at work. 

“Scientific” evidence and speculation were soon brought to bear on the 
subject, strengthening the authority of the press. A “‘savant’”’ “sees” one 





5 72 point equals 1 inch. 

6 Redlands, California, July 10. 

7 Cf. our ideas of “One World,” a concept which most accept because it has the 
authority of age, 8 or 10 years, and because of its generality, which each can 
interpret. Many, however, reject the details of such a concept, which are its 
logical projection. 
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and, headlined, achieves authority far beyond that usually invested in a 
dairy inspector, which he was. Other “experts” report their observations: 
a meteorologist seems to give credence to the man-made aspect of the 
phenomena by denying that they are meteors; an engineer, who turns out 
to be only a pilot, chases one of the objects, discussing it later in terms of 
a plane spotter, another form of “expert”; a priest finds something in his 
back yard, still hot, and takes three days to admit it is a hoax; the FBI, 
stereotype of accuracy and dependability, investigates; physicists explain 
that “‘all rapidly moving bodies look elliptoid.” 

The photographer presents his ‘‘factual’”’ evidence, a series of blurs on 
a negative. Artists reinforce the concept with Buck Rogers pictures. His- 
torians discuss the appearance of saucers in past years—the strange missiles 
over Sweden in 1946, something in San Francisco a few years ago. The 
air force admits one “flying wing,” which might look like a saucer but it 
is still on the ground. 

With few exceptions the experts do not say that the discs exist: The 
spot on the film might be; the drawing could represent; the shape is 
possible; history has recorded something. In fact, usually buried deep in 
the story, is the statement or inference that the expert does not credit the 
stories at all. But the denial is in terms of the things it denies. 

Such denial merely serves to instill the picture more firmly in the public 
mind. For it is obvious that a denial is as much a repetition of the concept 
as is an afirmation.* Especially strong is the denial by the air force, so 
firmly stated that it must conceal ‘“‘top drawer’”’ secrets. 

Wit, too, is a denial, making homely the unusual. ‘The homely we can 
accept. Ridicule also strengthens our belief, clearing away our doubts 
with the acid of emotion.® So we find the saucer joke, the saucer gag, and 
clever ridicule working with the “straight news” story to make familiar 
the unusual. 

The concept having been fixed, interest in it is maintained at a strategic 
level by relating it to the public tensions of the moment. One newspaper 
displayed the story between news of Russian aggression and features on 
compulsory military training. Such juxtaposition is, of course, accidental 
in most cases, but a glimpse at the less responsible press will show how 





8 “Coca-Cola does not refresh” is almost as effective as “Coca-Cola, the pause 
that refreshes.’ Cf. the kidding of product and sponsor on some radio shows. 

9 Cf. the use of wit in anti-Semitism and the deliberate manufacturing of the 
“darky,” happy-go-lucky, shiftless. Magazines such as the Saturday Evening 
Post have well-known formulas for Negro characters. Cf. also the force of 
ridicule in building the self-stereotype of minority groups as “God’s chosen 
people.” 
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editors can build tension merely by relating other tensions. Such news as 
that of the atomic bomb, Russia, and our “shell of an army, a handful of 
1,500,000 men” is soon read with eyes “big as saucers.” By suggestion the 
public is led to see dangers which may not in fact exist, for example, the 
chaos which will result if the discs are part of a “foul plot of the Reds,” 
who are “out for world domination.” By juxtaposition the press can 
suggest without a grain of evidence. By innuendo concept is related to 
concept, each reinforcing the other, wheels within wheels.1° The 
deliberate display techniques used by many papers, three of four in Los 
Angeles, is sound ‘“‘journalism”’ perhaps, if weak logically. 

The harmless little game ended as suddenly as it began, but may have 
a lesson to teach about more serious games we play. The press went back 
to more important “news,” to Hughes and “party girls,” to the Greek 
“war” with an “international brigade,” later admitted by the wire services 
to be nonexistent, and to two sex murders in three days. 

We have seen how the concept was developed, how through repetition 
and the authority of the press and “experts” it became accepted. The 
pattern has much in common with the creation of Hitler’s “Jew” or the 
manufacture of a stock ‘““Communist.” It is the die by which un-Ameri- 
can activity committees mold the stereotype “un-American.” It is the 
blueprint of the unsemantic world of unreason. 

If, as the President’s Commission on Civil Liberties has stated, we are 
in for a period of ogres, of witch hunts, and of jousting with the straw 
men built of hate, then it seems wise that we study the method by which 
they are introduced to the public. It might be useful when someone tries 
to prepare the way for a man on a White Horse. 





10 Cf, from the congressional debate on the Atomic Commission: Lilienthal was 
born in Lithuania; Lithuania is now part of Russia; so, it is suggested but not 
stated, Lilienthal is a “Red.” 
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I 

The nondirective method of teaching derives its name and certain of its 
principles from the counseling process introduced in systematic form by 
Carl Rogers in Counseling and Psychotherapy (1942). Nathaniel Cantor, 
its chief exponent, developed a set of psychological principles for learn- 
ing and described the classroom procedure in The Dynamics of Learning 
(1946). With approximately two years’ teaching experience in using the 
method, the present authors offer the following analysis and interpretation. 

One function of education common to various ages has been the incul- 
cation of the social norms and values as well as the special skills appropri- 
ate to the vocations. This function has been most definite and clear in 
relatively stable societies with class lines well drawn and with institutions 
appropriately integrated with and supported by a dominant religious or 
ideological system. Authoritarian methods of instruction then were logical- 
ly consistent with defining known lines of responsibility and upholding 
social goals. Social action at various levels of society could be assumed to 
be largely reflexive, with strong social controls against marked deviations. 

American society today is characterized by social mobility, by conflict- 
ing values and institutions, by contradictory personal and social goals. 
Individualism is the watchword, democracy the political and social creed. 
With increasing social complexity have come ever-finer degrees of speciali- 
zation, and with the increasing number and expansion of professions has 
come the demand for more specific instruction at higher levels for more 
people. Our colleges and universities have multiplied and enlarged to 
meet these needs. Authoritarian methods still largely prevail, and for 
limited tasks and well-defined vocations seem to work well, as attested, 
for example, by the training of air-force personnel during the recent war. 

When, however, educational institutions are faced also with the task 
of providing a “liberal” education, of training for leadership and for citi- 
zenship in a democracy, they seem to fail. Specialized training in terms 
of the ethics (stated or implied) of the particular profession tends to pre- 
vail over “generalized” education, in spite of whatever sprinkling of 
electives is permitted. Education for social responsibility is lost in the 
welter of courses for specialized knowledge. 


Partly to meet this problem, Harvard University has recently offered 
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its plan, and other universities have adopted similar plans. With variations 
in detail they provide “general” courses (frequently cutting across de- 
partmental lines) that will contribute to the students’ understanding of 
history and of our American heritage. In this way, it is hoped, traditional 
American values will be strengthened. All such plans, although admirable 
in many respects, are inadequate because they seem to underestimate or to 
take insufficient account of the structure of our society and to some extent 
misconstrue the nature of the educational problem. They present a unifi- 
cation of subject matter that is belied by practical experience in our 
society; they use time-honored methods of instruction which tend to 
induce conformity and dependence in a world that calls for independence 
and individual initiative. In a world where lines of individual and group 
responsibility are no longer clearly defined and conformity on even na- 
tional levels is subject to considerable doubt, the authoritarian methods 
of instruction seem out of date. Preaching the virtues of democracy is 
suspect in a society where those virtues are violated daily—as in race 
relations, for example. What seems to be called for is classroom instruction 
which fully recognizes the contradictory aspects of our society and en- 
courages more practice of democracy and less lip service. 
II 

Along with other “progressive” educational ideas, which we cannot 
consider here, the nondirective method of instruction seems in certain 
respects to meet the above problems more logically and appropriately. 
Instead of an authoritarian setting in the classroom, typically with the 
instructor set apart from a large number of students by standing on a 
podium and protected by a lectern, the students and the instructor are 
seated at tables or on chairs set in a circle. Equality is emphasized by 
physical arrangement. 

The teacher begins by defining in a general way the field of knowledge 
for the course, as well as the requirements and the achievement necessary 
for its successful completion. He may emphasize the expectation of student 
participation in discussions as well as the passing of quizzes and the writ- 
ing of papers. Given the institutional framework and the necessity for 
some order and regularity in any kind of peaceful learning, these restric- 
tions on the freedom of the individual are inescapable. 

The teaching proper begins when the instructor raises questions of 
broad import which permit of a wide range of possible responses. He may 
ask, for instance, for students’ motivations in taking the course, which 
will probably demonstrate the diversity of personal goals. Afterwards, if 
the course is ““The Family,” he may ask for conceptions about the family, 
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thus allowing for a variety of replies and the development of a multi- 
plicity of meaningful contexts. Such ‘‘open-ended”’ questions give free 
play to individual points of departure for learning. Differences in opinion 
lead easily to counter questions from other students and either reafiirma- 
tions or new formulations of viewpoints. 

When this stage is reached, students themselves take over the class. 
They are given equal opportunity to determine their roles and social posi- 
tions within the classroom. The instructor now functions primarily as a 
balancer or conciliator, encouraging the self-expression of the reticent or 
shy and lessening the effects of the overly aggressive and highly vocal. 
Yet each student’s learning is allowed to proceed around his conception of 
his role as it is shaped and modified by the collective attitudes of other 
students. With them he cannot easily develop attitudes of dependence ana 
docility. If at any point these attitudes become strong and the demand for 
the instructor as authority insistent, the teacher gently turns back the 
responsibility to the students. If some become confused and bewildered and 
hasten to the instructor with the expectation of having their problems 
solved for them, he may suggest private interviews and as a nondirective 
counselor aid them in developing insight into ways in which the subject 
matter may be articulated with their personal needs. 

III 

In this general procedure there are a number of important implications. 
The first applies to the subject matter. Although the limits of course 
material and of topics for discussion, as has been said, are determined by 
the instructor, he does not insist on “covering” a field of study or force an 
interest in his own research problems. The nondirective method minimizes 
memorization of facts as absolute, as permanent or fixed bits of knowledge 
independent of our continually changing environment, but emphasizes 
learning as a continuous process of discovery and renunciation, of appraisal 
and affirmation, of reconstruction, integration, and possibly creation. 
Freedom is allowed for the student’s interpretation of what is signifi- 
cant, meaningful, or worth-while knowledge, and he is urged to work in 
one of several possible directions or from one of several types of source 
material. Inevitably, the problems discussed are those most relevant to his 
own intellectual and emotional needs. The method, unlike formal lectures, 
assists the student in learning more about how to think and less about what 
to think, and allows for a kind of flexible growth that may enable him to 
cope with recurrent situations which are invariably mixed with novel or 
unexpected components of experience. 

The emphasis of the instruction, then, is less on the subject matter 
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than on the student. Classes are to serve his needs, not the instructor’s (in 
Rogers’ terms: the client-centered interview), and the interrelationship 
is “structured” in this way. He is helped to understand that, once having 
chosen the course, responsibility rests upon him, not only for studying 
the assignments but also for contributing to class discussions. This assumes 
that what the student expresses, and perhaps defends against the opinions 
of others, becomes in the very process meaningful to him. As he extends 
his class participation he brings into play ever-larger areas of himself. In 
this way his emotional involvement is increased and the meaningfulness 
of the materials enhanced. 

A further implication is that students, their interests and needs, vary. 
They have been brought up in different segments of our society, have dif- 
ferent lives, different aims and goals (in spite of the similarities on a high 
level of abstraction). These differences in individuals are to be respected, 
since not to do so would be to violate a fundamental tenet, that of per- 
sonal integrity. The classroom procedure, by its physical setting and its 
interacting process, intends to engender respect for these differences, not 
abstractly but as they manifest themselves in people. Here is the essence 
of the democratic principle, and it goes without saying that it assumes a 
free choice of courses by a// qualified and interested students of whatever 
race or religious creed. 

The student, moreover, is encouraged to become aware of his own 
needs and values and to take responsibility for them. (This, too, is a 
fundamental assumption of the Rogers’ interview method.) In a more 
stable society values may be acted upon largely reflexively, but in a chang- 
ing and highly complex society those values need to be realized reflectively, 
in order that action may be more deliberate and the responsibility more 
conscious. The individual, in other words, should be aided in developing 
self-directedness. Unfortunately, this process faces considerable difficulty 
because in our culture, as Ruth Benedict has pointed out, there is a dis- 
continuity in the life-cycle: “With us, children are dependent, and yet as 
adults they must be independent.” We greatly prolong infancy and call 
it a period of learning. The great danger in extending infancy, as Benedict 
goes on to say, is that the child will learn his lesson of docility too well, 
so that he will find dependence hard to relinquish. In contrast to tradi- 
tional methods, which overwhelmingly require dependence and docility, 
the nondirective method encourages independence and self-direction, and 
thereby assists students in the always difficult transition from infancy to 
adulthood. 

Lastly, there are implications about the instructor, some of which have 
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already been indicated. Shunning dogmatism and dramatic exhibitionism, 
his role is much more subordinate and flexible than is customary. He 
allows the leadership to gravitate to those who contribute most fre- 
quently and cogently to the discussion; he tends to follow the alignment 
of viewpoints which emerge from collective participation. By withholding 
praise and blame, approval and disapproval, he provides an atmosphere of 
free discussion. By placing the focus of attention within the group of inter- 
acting students, he allows the matching of authority with authority and 
interpretation with interpretation. In this way he disengages the fixed 
symbol of truth which he normally represents and emphasizes learning 
through curiosity, discrimination, and tested action. He helps to develop 
in students a keen awareness of the value of perspective and experience in 
determining truths, which are at best approximate and provisional. The 
process, he hopes, will result in an increase in intellectual urbanity and 
consideration for the attitudes and information of others. 

To play this role successfully, the instructor must know thoroughly not 
only his “‘subject’”’ but also the psychological implications in the behavior 
of students. He should be aware of students’ tendencies toward depend- 
ence upon authority, of their resistance to recognizing their own values 
and taking responsibility for them; he should be able to detect obvious 
ambivalences, projections, and rationalizations. He should know how to 
encourage those fearful of expressing themselves and to curb without 
blame the compulsive talkers. In a word, he should be skillful in achiev- 
ing true democratic interaction in the classroom. 

In addition, although students may not always be aware of changes 
in themselves, the instructor should keep track of their “learning’”’—in 
two or more dimensions. Knowledge in the sense of material clearly 
understood represents one dimension. In another, he will note significant 
behavior differences and changes. For example, in a class discussing race 
relations, he may observe that because of her strong interest in the subject 
Jane has begun to express herself; that Edith is still compulsively self- 
assertive, so that she refuses to listen to anyone else; that James insistently 
cites authorities and demands the “right” answer; that John looks for 
deeper implications and repeatedly brings in materials from outside read- 
ing; that Mark and Al persist in holding whispered conversations (inter- 
view-warranted ?) ; that Bob has become belligerent; that Emma, who 
resented being called on, is now volunteering, after an agreement reached 
during an interview; that Judith’s use of her own experience implies that 
she is beginning to understand her conflict with her parents ; that Tom still 


remains hostile and aloof; that in general more students seem to be realiz- 
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ing that their supposed understanding of text material rather startlingly 
loses its clarity and certainty under questioning and discussion. They are 
beginning to grapple with their confusion. How can they best be led to 
achieve a more positive attitude? This and similar questions occur at 
various points in a course. Changes in behavior response become part of 
the final evaluation of students, along with knowledge of “fact” and 
degree of meaningful comprehension. Ultimately, to repeat, the intention 
is to replace thoughtless conformity by thoughtful independence, to con- 
tribute to the students’ own experience of democratic thinking and acting, 
to build a sense of individual responsibility for themselves and for their 
social world—by practice rather than by preaching. 
IV 

By this time the reader may wonder about the practicality of such 
teaching, and certainly at this point modesty and a high degree of ob- 
jectivity are required. Some “‘external’’ difficulties are obvious. How can 
classes be kept small (15 to 25) at a time when they are becoming ever 
larger, forcing an increased use of lecture methods for mass education? 
Where can one find the instructors, especially Ph.D.’s highly trained in 
specific subjects, with the psychological understanding of people, with the 
desire and the ability to play the role here demanded of them? Social and 
professional pressures are still in the direction of time-honored procedures. 
Moreover, if administrators compel them to take uncompromising atti- 
tudes toward certain traditional values, the teachers can do little else than 
assume an authoritarian role in the classroom and indoctrinate the stu- 
dents. These problems, though great—calling as they do for changes in 
administration, in equipment, and a minor revolution in graduate schools 
—are not unsolvable. 

In applying the method, there are also certain dangers and limitations 
that require consideration. For one thing, the method, frequently by 
“forcing” self-insight, tends to bring to the surface many personality prob- 
lems with which the individual instructor should not have to deal directly. 
Short-term interviews, as suggested, may be given in some cases, but 
deeper problems obviously call for a school psychiatrist. One or more 
should be available, at the college or in a nearby town or city. We find, in 
fact, that some students do seek psychiatric help. The personal problems 
of these students, of course, must not become materials for classroom 
discussion. 

Another danger is that students, not clearly understanding the purpose 
of the method, may tend to assume that their opinion of the material is as 
good as anyone’s. This danger is sometimes difficult to avoid, especially 
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in view of many students who demand certainty and rely heavily on 
authority. Any treatment of “authority,” scientific or otherwise, as less 
than absolute seems to encourage complete individual subjectivism. The 
middle road of healthy skepticism and an attitude of tentative acceptance 
for certain ends in a world of emerging and changing values is difficult 
of achievement. Success is not conspicuous. But the obvious alternative, 
that of assuming complete acceptance of authority (tacitly or openly) 
in a world where authorities so markedly conflict, is hardly justifiable. 
The nondirective method at least encourages students to face issues, to 
discriminate, and yet to respect differences of viewpoint. 

A related difficulty is that the “line of learning’’ is less clear. Concen- 
trating on what is important to the individual inevitably results in a 
neglect at certain points of what is important to science. The logical order 
of science overlaps but is hardly consistent in every way with the psycho- 
logical needs of students, especially undergraduates. On a higher level 
of learning, the student who would work scientifically is not free to 
engage in the kind of thinking which goes very far beyond his scientific 
hypotheses, for they inevitably dictate the structure of analysis and limit 
the research procedures to be used. 

Even if this strict discipline is not called for, the student may still rely 
heavily on logically ordered text material; his demand for certainty and 
authority may be so great that the nondirective procedure is intolerable. 
Unable to cope with his confusion, he drops out. Of those who remain, 
many are not thoroughly oriented because of the tremendous pressure 
of traditional methods. As might be expected, they may rapidly revert to 
earlier habits, in spite of the instructor’s attempt at showing them the 
need for continued study, exploration, and self-adjustment. 

Again, with less reliance on factual text material, standards of achieve- 
ment are less clear than in traditional education. How can a nonjudg- 
mental procedure be reconciled with academic grades? No easy answer 
can be given, though certain suggestions have been made earlier in this 
paper. Using as a norm what other students with similar starting points 
have accomplished, the instructor may estimate various degrees of achieve- 
ment not only in knowledge and understanding but also in personal devel- 
opment and self-insight. Such estimates, however, in the light of present 
educational measurements, are bound to be largely subjective. Injustices 
in student appraisals are probably unavoidable, though perhaps they are no 
greater than with customary methods. 

A further danger is that the instructor, caught in conflict situations of 
his own, may find release from his frustrations through authoritarian and 
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aggressive behavior in the classroom. Or, with sincere intentions, he may 
conduct the class so that the talking is done not by the students with one 
another but still exclusively with the instructor. In this situation, the 
interaction is shifted again to an authoritarian relationship rather than a 
more democratic one. The process may be carried farther if the instructor, 
as is often likely, actually holds strong views and, in spite of pretensions to 
the contrary, wishes the students to accept and agree with precisely these 
views. Then the whole procedure, with its overcoming student resistance 
and subsequent identification with the instructor, may be only a more 
subtle means of imposing ideas and attitudes which the lecture method does 
more openly and directly. This danger is probably greater in the class- 
room than when the method is applied in the counseling situation, though 
it is common to both. 

In general, one would like more evidence that whatever insight is 
gained and whatever greater individual responsibility is developed in 
academic work will be experienced long enough or be intense enough to be 
extended to other areas of living. Some evidence is favorable, but not 
enough is accurately known to form reliable conclusions. Aside from 
common standards of “success,” will students taught by nondirective 
methods show in afterlife greater emotional stability and demonstrate 
greater social responsibility in their communities than those taught by 
traditional methods? Or, in spite of the best possible instruction, will the 
nondirective method encourage individual aloofness and an assumption of 
self-sufficiency rather than social cooperation? In this respect, will such a 
group project as Brameld’s “Design for America,” the recent experiment 
at the University of Minnesota, be ultimately a more effective method ? 
These and other questions remain as yet unanswered. 

Every attempt at hammering into shape new forms of education is beset 
with difficulties and overwhelmed with unanswered questions. One might 
reasonably say that scientific validation of results in education has barely 
been born and uttered its first cry in an unknown world. Discontent is all 
about us. Students themselves are far more critical of traditional methods 
than most instructors care to admit, and commonly welcome, after some 
initial resistance, new ways of learning. Altogether, the authors have 
found the nondirective method of teaching enormously stimulating and 
challenging. To them it seems worthy of further experiment and investi- 
gation. Perhaps ultimately the future of our whole educational system is at 
stake. 





THE SOCIAL DISTANCE DIFFERENTIAL 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


In the various studies of social distance that have been made an interest- 
ing variable sooner or later appears. The writer has called it the social 
distance differential,! and has used the abbreviation SDD to designate it. 
Its nature and its social significance in its manifold expressions need to be 
studied further. ‘The measurement of it remains to be perfected. 

The social distance differential is the difference in the favorable or 
unfavorable reactions of persons to each other, of persons and groups to 
each other, and of groups to each other. It is the difference in the sym- 
pathetic understanding of two persons for each other, of a person and any 
of his groups for each other, and of two groups for each other. For 
example, no two persons feel toward and understand each other to the 
same degree. 

Personal distance differential. A classic example of the personal distance 
differential is that of a mother who is wearing out her life in her devotion 
to a son who disgraces the name of his mother and runs contrary to every- 
thing she has hoped he might become. Despite his cruelty toward his 
mother, she remains true and near to him. In terms of her behavior the 
distance between her and her son is short, but in terms of his behavior the 
distance is great. The difference between these two recordings is the social 
distance differential. 

Another classic illustration is that of the lover whose attentions are 
spurned by his beloved. The distance is short between them as he views 
her, but great from her viewpoint. The distance differential is a measure 
of the problem that faces the lover. 

Sometimes a person by his friendly deeds and genial smiles unintention- 
ally leads another person on, only to find that what he intended to be 
merely genuine acts of good will have aroused in the other person feelings 
of attraction which are deep seated. The first person is not nearly so close 
to the second as the second is to the first as a result of the latter’s response 
to the genial disposition of the first. Sometimes the result of a distance 
differential in this field of human relations is tragic. 

The social blunders and, sometimes, problems that result from failing 
to recognize a social distance differential are common aspects of everyday 
life. They are due to the fact that everyone tends to view other persons 





1 See Social Distance, a Syllabus, University of Southern California, 1930. 
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from his ego-centered position of reference. In order that one may have an 
accurate basis for behaving wisely when any other person is involved, one 
needs first to make two judgments, one from his own viewpoint and one 
from the other’s viewpoint as nearly as he can estimate it. He then needs 
to compare the two judgments and to act accordingly, in other words, in 
the light of the distance differential between them. 

There are two types of social situations in which the social distance 
differential is slight, and hence constitutes no problem. The first is where 
two persons share a well-established and high degree of sympathetic 
understanding, that is, who are close to each other in deep-seated attach- 
ments of sentiments, who understand each other’s peculiarities, and who 
have made the necessary adjustments to each other in intelligent ways. 
The second is where two persons, like Beatrice and Benedict in Shake- 
speare’s Much Ado about Nothing, have come, it appears, to “hate each 
other perfectly.” Both Beatrice and Benedict are exceedingly vain, have 
unruly tongues, and make biting and sarcastic remarks about the other. 
Perfect hate indicates that each party hates the other as far as it is possible 
to hate, and that the social distance is excessively and more or less equally 
great as each views the other. The differential is negligible and fades 
away in the face of the well-nigh insuperable social farness situation. In 
all other types of social situations distance differentials play important 
roles ranging from those that are elusive and deceptive to those frankly 
overt and yet baffling. 

The social distance differential has special aspects. (Two persons may 
know each other thoroughly. They may have grown up in the same church 
and community, perhaps in the same home, and have acquired a superior 
education in the same college. Although they understand each other well, 
they may have sharply different likes and dislikes and different tempera- 
ments. As a result, the distance between them in terms of understanding 
is short but in terms of sympathy is long. The differential between their 
understanding and their sympathy is marked; the nearness due to under- 
standing is overwhelmed by the farness due to lack of sympathy. 

A corollary of this type of situation is also significant. A father and 
son are devoted to each other. The son goes to college and acquires, from 
the father’s viewpoint, ‘“‘new-fangled notions” about religion. The son and 
the father argue at length and repeatedly over religion. The son labels 
his father’s knowledge about religion as “old fogyish,” and the father 
views his son’s knowledge about religion as “atheistic.” As they argue 
each grows heated, and each begins to realize that the mutual attachment 
is being strained. Hence, they tacitly agree to avoid the subject of religion 
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in all future discussions. Here is a differential in personal distance brought 
on by differences in what each considers to be reliable knowledge. The 
mutual sympathy and affection is strained but is saved by the agreement 
not to discuss the distance-creating topic. Mutuality in sympathy over- 
comes the difference in understanding. Nearness due to sympathy finds a 
way to overcome farness due to lack of understanding. Of the two major 
components in human relationships sympathy usually proves stronger 
than understanding in maintaining social nearness. 

A person may feel more distant from a certain person in one or more 
particulars than in others. For instance, two women who are “like 
sisters,’ who have grown up together in the same religious denomination 
and community, who belong to the same clubs, and who mutually experi- 
ence only slight distances regarding most phases of life are “miles apart” 
in matters of politics, one being a “‘staunch Republican” and the other a 
“Liberal Democrat.” Since political affairs are vital to both, they might 
draw apart and refuse to speak to each other; but they are near together 
on so many other vital aspects of life that they have decided to recognize 
the farness differential as unchangeable and to ignore the subject of politics 
entirely in all their conversations and other relationships—for the sake of 
maintaining their many nearness attachments. 

This special expression of distance differential is revealed in a study of 
300 pairs of “chums.”? Even pairs of chums hold similar views regarding 
approximately two thirds of their major interests and express divergence 
and distance with reference to the rest of their interests. However, when 
an examination of the subjects on which the chums are near is checked 
with interview data, it is observed that these are considered vitally impor- 
tant subjects. Moreover, the members of a pair of twins differ as a rule 
on what both agree to be minor items. Although each of a pair of chums 
is close in some matters and far apart on others, the differentials are not 
serious, for the farness reactions do not involve matters considered impor- 
tant by either party. In fact, this farness aspect may make each member 
of a pair more interesting to the other than would otherwise be the case. 

It has been pointed out by Park? that where the distance reactions of 
two persons differ, the greater distance determines the social relationship.* 
A young man tries to establish rapport with a young woman, but it is the 





2 Ruth Bogardus and Phyllis Otto, “The Social Psychology of Chums,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 20:260-70, January-February 1936. 

8 Robert E. Park, “The Concept of Social Distance,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, 8:339-44, July-August 1924. 

4 Cf. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921), p. 326. 
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greater distance reaction of the latter that determines the relationship. In 
other words, the greater distance of the wooed holds the wooer in check 
or leads him to give up further efforts. The greater distance of the way- 
ward son prevents a loving parent from giving the help that the son needs. 

The foregoing generalization needs to be modified, for if the greater 
distance relates to minor matters it will not be effective. If a person feels 
that in major affairs he is close to someone else, he will not allow a great 
distance in minor items to keep him from establishing a nearness relation- 
ship. It is when the greater distance pertains to what are considered to be 
vitally important aspects of life that they determine the relationship. 

A special type of personal distance differential occurs when three (or 
more) persons are interested. A may feel closer to B than he does to C. 
The degree to which he feels closer to B than to C is the differential in 
this situation. The practical aspects are many. For instance, A may 
recommend B for a position, even though he knows that C is better quali- 
fied. Nepotism is criticized, for it may lead a person to appoint a relative 
to an important post rather than another person who is better fitted. 

Personal-group differential. The social distance differential applies not 
only to person-to-person relationships but also to personal-group relation- 
ships. A person may feel closer to a group than the group does to him. The 
differential leads a person into various difficulties. A person decides to run 
for office because he thinks there will be enough voters who approve him 
to elect him. He assumes he is more popular than he is and that he is 
more popular than are the other candidates. Everywhere he goes he is 
welcomed by cheering crowds and on the eve of the election he begins to 
congratulate himself. He comes out perhaps a poor third and is em- 
barrassed almost to the point of deciding to enter social seclusion for the 
rest of his natural days. How did he make such a serious mistake? Because 
he allowed the hurrahs of a subgroup to give him the impression that a 
majority or at least a plurality of the voters would vote for him. He did 
not realize that the majority of the total group did not feel as close to him 
as he thought they felt. He did not allow for a distance differential. 

Another person champions what he considers to be a needed reform. He 
recognizes that the majority will not approve his reform activities and 
that even some of his friends will not support him. He is correct in esti- 
mating that his group does not want his services nearly as much as he 
wants to help his group. In fact, he is generally ostracized for his efforts. 
Because he is accurate in his judgment that the public feel much farther 
from him as a reformer than he as a reformer feels toward them, he takes 
repeated defeats without loss of poise. He bides his time and lays new 
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and improved plans and waits until the majority of his group catches up 
with him and his ideas. 

Another person is falsely accused of an offense and tries to clear himself, 
but because some people will not believe him he feels that practically all 
his group have repudiated him. His chagrin is so great that he takes his own 
life. He believed that the group of which he felt himself an integral part 
had turned against him. But the eulogies of him were many, and what he 
thought was general repudiation turned out to be ordinary indifference. 
Still another person renders lifelong service to his group, but his good 
deeds are never recognized. He dies a broken-hearted man, but if he could 
hear the tributes paid to his memory he would realize his group felt much 
closer to him than he thought. 

According to another type of differential one person may be much nearer 
to his group than another who is a more able person. As a result of this 
greater nearness this person may defeat the more capable one for office, or 
he may be excused for misdemeanors that would land another person in 
jail. A person may systematically cultivate a false nearness relationship 
with his group, and play the nearness role so well as to be rated higher than 
another who is a real group benefactor. 

Group-to-group differential. One group of people feels nearer to a 
second group than the second does to the first. In the main, the dominant 
group in a social situation feels nearer to the subordinate group than the 
latter does to the former. Imperialists as a rule feel closer to subject peoples 
than the latter do to imperialists. 

Judged by the statements of leaders, the USSR is closer to Finland, for 
example, than Finland is to the USSR. There are exceptions to this obser- 
vation on the part of the minority groups in both countries. The nearness 
that the USSR feels toward Finland is doubtless due to self-interest in 
building up buffer states and perhaps in expansion. The farness that 
Finnish leaders express toward the USSR appears to arise from their 
interest in the independence of their country and their objection to being 
a satellite country. 

Generally speaking, a religious group which believes in a personal God 
feels nearer to a group which believes in an impersonal deity than the 
latter does to the former. The former tends to develop the primary concept 
of fatherhood and thereby to project a sense of personal interest in the 
latter group, whereas the group which holds atheistic beliefs lacks the 
same kind of personal framework within which to view other groups. 

Missionaries who are motivated by an evangelistic fervor feel nearer 
to “heathen” than the “heathen” do toward them. The “heathen” may 
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desire to live their own way and are unconcerned about others so long as 
they are not molested. The missionaries live under a sense of responsi- 
bility for the salvation of the souls of the “heathen.” Hence, a definite 
social distance differential plays an important role in the relationships of 
the two groups. 

Another widespread type of group distance differentia) is illustrated 
when three (or more) groups are involved. For instance, the group dis- 
tance between manufacturers and the A.F.L. is less than that between 
them and the C.I.O. This type of differential accounts for the wide differ- 
ence in the reactions that are often expressed in the management-labor 
world. The explanation of the differential is found in the fact that the 
ideology of the C.1.O. differs more than does the ideology of the A.F.L. 
from that of the manufacturers. 

Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the United States have been 
discussing recently the possibility of union of the two denominations, but 
not the Episcopalians and the Baptists. —The Presbyterians are nearer in 
religious ideology to the Episcopalians than are the Baptists, and this 
greater nearness is a rough measure of the distance differential. 

Conclusion. The social distance differential plays a greater or lesser role 
in all human relationships. When it is recognized for what it is, allowance 
can be made for it and behavior can be adjusted to provide for it. When it 
is unrecognized by one or both or more parties involved in it, it may con- 
stitute a real source of miscalculated behavior and lead to serious misunder- 
standings if not to conflicts. A person may discover it and allow for it by 
viewing each social situation not alone from his own point of view but 
also by gauging the point of view of the other person or persons involved 
and by the experiences and other factors which explain each of the diver- 
gences in the viewpoints. A person can act with greater intelligence by 
carefully considering possible distance differentials and by making allow- 
ances for them than if he ignores them. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Sociological Society 

The annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society was held at 
Santa Barbara, California, on April 29 and 30 and May 1. Papers on 
many facets of sociology were read and discussed. Most of these papers 
will be published in the 1948 Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological 
Society under the auspices of the State College of Washington. 


University of California 

The department of sociology is currently engaged in planning an expan- 
sion of courses and research. As a first step in this direction, Dr. Reinhard 
Bendix has been added to the staff as an assistant professor. Dr. Bendix 
received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago and has taught at the 
University of Colorado and the University of Chicago. 


University of Redlands 

Dr. Glen E. Carlson, who was on leave the first semester, has resumed 
his teaching duties. Dr. A. P. Herman, professor of sociology, has com- 
pleted his book titled 4n Approach to Social Problems, which is being 
published by Ginn and Company. Professor Ruth D. Tuck is writing a 
book, 4n Analysis of Children in Our Society. She is to be a visiting in- 
structor at San Diego State College during the summer term. 


University of Southern California 

Dr. Emory S. Bogardus is continuing his studies on social distance, using 
experimental and control groups. Some of the results are being published 
as follows: “Changes in Racial Distances,” International Journal of 
Opinion and Research, December 1947; “Measurement of Personal- 
Group Relations,”’ Sociometry, November 1947 ; “Social Distance Differ- 
entials,”’ Sociology and Social Research, May-June 1948. A revised edition 
of his Development of Social Thought was published in November 1947 by 
Longmans, Green and Company. Dr. Harvey J. Locke is the current 
director of the sociological research laboratory; some of his projects 
are “Predicting Adjustment in Marriage through a Comparison of a 
Divorced and a Happily Married Group”; “Predicting Adjustment of 
Divorced Persons in Subsequent Marriage” (with Mr. William Hart- 
man) ; “A Study of the Correlation between Adjustment on the Job and 
Marital Adjustment” (with Mr. William Hartman and Dr. John 
Pfiffner) ; and “A Study of a Delinquent and Nondelinquent Group with 
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Reference to Family Relationships of Each” (with Dr. Martin H. Neu- 
meyer). Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan is writing a text, Social and Regional 
Planning. In 1946 she completed a syllabus for this work as an instruc- 
tional guide. At present she is studying the nature of current prototypes of 
university students. Dr. Edward C. McDonagh is collaborating with 
Dr. Eugene S. Richards of Langston University on a study of race rela- 
tions in the United States. A manuscript for the Journal has been com- 
pleted on “Status Levels of American Jews.” Two more articles on status 
levels of American Mexicans and Japanese are to be published. Dr. Martin 
H. Neumeyer is gathering data for his text, Juvenile Delinquency in 
Modern Society. A second major project is a study of juvenile de- 
linquency in relation to broken and inadequate homes. Selected cases of 
delinquents are to be compared with a control group of nondelinquents. 
Dr. Melvin J. Vincent, head of the department, is completing a study of 
“Recent Trends in Sociology as Revealed by. Responses of 100 Sociolo- 
gists.” Another project of Dr. Vincent is a critical statement “Labor 
Relations under Review: 1947.” He is continuing his investigation of the 
labor attitudes of employers, employees, state officials, and church repre- 
sentatives. Dr. John Eric Nordskog is examining the development of 
peace and democratic movements. In a recent issue of the Journal he pub- 
lished an article titled ‘Social Solidarity and the United Nations.” Dr. 
Erle F. Young is on leave this semester. He has been revising the Diction- 
ary of Social Work. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


PEOPLE AND PROCESS IN SOCIAL SECURITY. By Karl de Schweinitz. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948, pp. xii+165. 


Following a brief outline of the development of social security, the 
author examines the process of social administration and certain variations 
in its complex organization and function. It is shown how manifold are 
the problems which arise while dealing with the persons entitled to benefits 
under state and federal social security legislation and what a vast personnel 
is now required to administer the laws in their several jurisdictions. 

Besides showing how social security has become a modern institution, 
the real contribution of the author is his discussion of the forms of educa- 
tion and training required by the administrative staff at all levels of contact 
with the public. The importance of the social sciences in this education 
is stressed, and sociologists will be pleased to note the high place accorded 
to sociology in the training for social security administration. J.E.N. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. By Paul M. A. Linebarger. Washington, D.C.: 
The Infantry Journal Press, 1948, pp. xiii+-259. 


ae 


Propaganda against an enemy’”’ is the practical definition of the subject 
matter of this revealing book. The target of psychological warfare is the 
morale of enemy troops; hence, almost any device capable of achieving 
the result is permissible : leaflets describing the stupidity of their leadership 
and hopelessness of their cause circulated among enemy populations; 
counterfeit money and ration books dropped over major cities by bombers ; 
invitations by leaflet and radio for soldiers to surrender. 

German propaganda featured the treatment of American veterans at 
the hands of the Hoover government, the alleged war profits of New York 
Jews, and the argument that the world was divided into two ideological 
camps, communism and fascism. The Russians used a propaganda of 
promises including peace, land, and privileges to collaborators. To the 
Russians psychological warfare is a wedge to be used during peace as well 
as war. 

It is apparent from reading this manual on military Machiavellism that 
the cold war between the United States and Soviet Russia is a war of 
words. However, the danger of slipping from words to atoms is ever 
present. Civilians need to read this book to understand some of the official 
statements made by major powers. E.C.M. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL BASIS FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
New York: International Industrial Relations Institute, 1948, pp. 45. 


This pamphlet contains an outline of the functions of technology in 
both national and world development. There is included a brief guide 
for the study of resources for optimum living standards and the importance 
of international cooperation. 

Technology is regarded as a world resource to which every nation 
should have access. Integration within the nation and exchange between 
nations are implicit in technological development. Under the influence of 
technology, centralization may give place to decentralization, with impor- 
tant social consequences. There will be changes in the role of national 
groups. Technology may even open the way for a federation of nations 
and thus provide a basis for peace. Several new concepts for social 
economic research are offered, and there are suggestions for a technological 


approach to disarmament. The pamphlet also includes a synopsis of 
Technology and Livelihood, a recent book by Mary L. Fledderus and 
Mary van Kleeck. J-E.N. 
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SIGMUND FREUD. An Introduction. By Walter Hollister. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947, pp. viii+-119. 


This book supplies a real need. It presents Freud’s theories in compact 
form, in Freud’s own words. The essentials are brought together from his 
voluminous writings, arranged closely and logically. While serving as an 
excellent introduction for one who may be about to begin a detailed study 
of Freud’s works, the book also serves as a useful “refresher” for those who 
are already conversant with the subject. 

The author keeps himself off the page as much as possible, appearing 
just enough to provide continuity. In the introductory essay and post- 
script, the author presents some of his own views, particularly his thesis 
concerning the relationship between psychoanalysis and sociology. He 
shows, for instance, that the human beings who have been subjects of 
sociological research have been dealt with on a basis which has virtually 
neglected the vast unknown domain which lies in the realm of psycho- 
analysis, and it is of vital importance for sociology to overcome this condi- 
tion. With thanks for the suggestion, sociologists would do well to read 
Freud again, and perhaps it would not be such a bad idea to read this able 
summary first. The excellent bibliography merits special mention. 

J-E.N. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY. Edited by 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
pp. xvi-+-960. 


Under the skillful guidance of the editor, man’s quest for the meaning 
and significance of his societal life has been reviewed and illuminated by 
the historical and critical essays in this volume. The editor declares that 
this book is the most comprehensive summary of systematic sociological 
writing in any language. The organization of materials follows a nicely 
conceived and logical plan, consisting of (1) problems of associational life 
dealt with by social philosophy down to and through the eighteenth cen- 
tury; (2) the differentiation of the matrix of social philosophy, emerging 
into the sociological writings of Saint Simon, Comte, and Spencer; (3) 
the systematization of the content and province of sociology by Comte, 
Spencer, Morgan, Sumner, Ward, and Gumplowicz; (4) the individual 
contributions of the leading sociologists, grouped by country and language. 
Twenty-five collaborators were enlisted in the work. Some of these, 
authorities in their chosen subjects, are Alexander Goldenweiser writing 
on Wundt, Rudolf Heberle on Tonnies and Simmel, Talcott Parsons on 
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Max Weber, Emile Benoit-Smullyan on Durkheim, Huntington Cairns 
on Briffault, and Lewis Mumford on Geddes and Branford. Barnes has 
contributed nineteen essays and the introductory and explanatory notes for 
the four parts devoted to the trends and sociologists in Germany, France, 
England, and the United States. 

The principal task of the book has been to furnish a “critical summary 
of systematic sociological writing,” a business announced by the editor as 
the swan song to his labors in the history of social theory. The practical 
value noted is that systematic sociology may have some bearing ‘“‘upon the 
clarification and solution of some of our chief public problems and the 
manifestation of the various ways in which leading social thinkers have 
approached the critical issues of their day.” If “the chief justification of 
sociology is the guidance it can furnish to public officials and private citi- 
zens relative to building a better social order,”’ then here may be found 
essential materials. Barnes notes that the era of systematic sociology has 
about ended and that specialized forms of social theory will take the spot- 
light. The volume is an eloquent swan song, indeed! M.J.V. 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. By Herbert L. Searles. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1948, pp. xii-+-326. 


This book, designed as an elementary text, is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and unity of its organization. Part I, Logic and Meaning, defines 
logic and its essentials and gives particular attention to the function of 
language in logical thinking. An excellent appraisal of semantics is 
included. Part II covers thoroughly the field of deductive logic which is 
traditional in courses in logic. 

Part III contains an up-to-date survey and criticism of scientific methods 
as developed and used in contemporary research. The views of the author, 
though he is a philosopher and logician, are not circumscribed depart- 
mentally. The theories and problems of scientific method are examined 
as they may concern any field of research, whether experimental, statistical, 
legal, or otherwise. What is acceptable and what is fallacious in current 
practice is pointed out frankly. 

This book is the product of many years of study, many years of living 
with the subject. It has benefited from experimental treatment in the 
classroom. Above all, this book is genuinely interesting in its style of 
writing and its textual presentation. The sentences flow. Not a word is 
wasted. The reader is bound to get the ideas of the author clearly and 
quickly. The subjects discussed have been humanized to a surprising 
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degree. As study aids for student and teacher, there are questions, exer- 
cises, problems, and a glossary of essential terms. This is a superior text 
on formal logic and on contemporary scientific methods, and it is sincerely 
recommended by the reviewer. J-E.N. 


GROUP EXPERIENCE AND DEMOCRATIC VALUES. By Grace L. Coyle. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1947, pp. 185. 


This small volume brings together a variety of papers and articles 
which are organized in sequence to promote a better understanding of 
“the collective life of our times as found in various social agencies and to 
express through that life the democratic values of our social heritage.” 

The twelve chapters are divided into three parts. Part I, “Leadership 
in Voluntary Associations,” includes discussions of the voluntary associ- 
ation in a democratic society and of both the president and the executive 
director as leaders. Part II, ‘““Group Work in Recreation-Education 
Agencies,” includes the chapters Changing Perspectives in Group Work, 
Group Work as a Method in Recreation, On Becoming Professional, 
Function of the Social Settlement Today, Values of Group Life for Teen- 
Age Youth. Part III, “Social Work and Social Action,” includes The 
Need for Social Statesmanship, Group Work and Social Change, Group 
Work and Social Action, and closes with a challenging chapter entitled, 
“Hast Any Philosophy in Thee, Shepherd?” In this concluding chapter, 
the author points to the changes in definition of ‘desirable personality 
characteristics.”” The traditional values, such as honesty, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, courtesy, reverence, graciousness, dependability, health of body, mind, 
and spirit, are being replaced by ‘newer concepts.” These are listed as 
“social adjustment, personal security, capacity for self-maintenance, the 
acceptance of responsibility, emotional maturity.” The author states that 
“these new goals grow from our increasing understanding of the anatomy 
of personality and the dynamics of behavior.” 

Another emphasis is on social participation and atttitudes of social re- 
sponsibility. A personal philosophy of life is considered essential. Tools, 
techniques, skills, and plans “must be geared to goals.” The philosophy 
needed today includes “‘an unalterable faith in the future of mankind, a 
vision of the individual potentialities in personal growth, a belief in a 
social order whose resources are used for the benefit of all, a firm insistence 
that war must give way to international organization and a world 
culture.” 

The ideals are not new. It is significant that in this volume ideals are 
articulated with the professional field of social work and more particularly 
with social group work. B.A.MCC. 








RACES AND CULTURE 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN THE MAKING. Edited by Kilpatrick, 
William Heard, and William Van Til. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, 
pp. 246. 


The Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, written primarily 
for educators, is well worth the time and close attention of every teacher, 
sociologist, and thinking parent. The subject it deals with, intercultural 
attitudes, is a vital one in this era of strained social relations. Kilpatrick has 
written the preface and first chapter, which justify the publication of 
the book and state basic principles involved. Hardly anyone will read these 
first few pages without feeling that something must be done about the 
biased racial attitudes found in every walk of life. Succeeding chapters 
by the other committee members illustrate, by an optimistic and successful- 
ending kind of synthetic case history, how attitudinal changes may be 
brought about. Some professional people may feel this method detracts 
from the book’s value, but no doubt it will be appreciated by the lay reader. 
Chapters are devoted to appraisal of parents and preschool, elementary, 
and secondary school children and to out-of-school youth. The chapter 
dealing with gang life will be something of a shock and an eye opener 
to the general public, if not to the professional person. The book starts 
with attitudes and ends with them, causing the reader to go away with 
the realization that they are very important and that, although their 
creation is seemingly easy, they change with difficulty. 

W. D. MACQUARRIE 
San Diego State College 


ALL MANNER OF MEN. By Malcolm Ross. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1948, pp. 314. 


Students of race relations interested in an authoritative evaluation 
of the work of the Fair Employment Practices Committee will welcome 
this critical statement by its chairman since 1943. He is convinced that 
the integration of 1,500,000 Negro and Mexican American workers into 
war industries demonstrated their latent skills and that white and Negro 
workers can adjust to each other without much deliberate effort. 

The main purpose underlying the FEPC was to use the nation’s labor 
supply ; hence, it is understandable that this committee sometimes failed 
to enforce its power when an industry threatened to cease production if 
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Negroes were to be employed. Ross is quick to admit the weakness of a 
temporary program. The committee was never appreciated in the regions 
in which it tested race-conscious mores. However, he is convinced that 
there is need for a permanent agency of the Federal Government whose 
job it would be to guarantee fair treatment to all workers regardless of 
the labels of race or creed. He believes that the South will accept the 
agency after an initial period of opposition. No doubt some readers will 
question his judgment on this point in view of the recent “Southern re- 
bellion” against President Truman’s civil rights program. The method of 
presentation and the style of the book are direct and clear cut. —_‘E.C.M. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN JEW. By Mordecai M. Kaplan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, pp. xx-+-571. 


Like a modern prophet, Dr. Kaplan has issued a clarion call to world, 
and especially American, Jewry to modernize and regroup its forces 
around a religious core and to make its contribution to the moral and 
ethical struggle of mankind. In calling upon the Jewish people to recon- 
stitute their religious beliefs and practices to harmonize with modern 
knowledge and contemporary needs, Dr. Kaplan has presented a pene- 
trating sociological analysis of group life and processes. On the basis of his 
findings he has outlined a new pattern for Jewish life, revamping its 
religion, ethics, and art forms in order to develop the individual personality 
to the fullest extent and enable the Jews, both as Jews and as citizens, to 
help evolve a society with democratic, ethical, cooperative norms of living. 

The author’s meticulous explanation of Jewish traditions, rites, and 
practices and his analytical exposition of Jewish secular and religious 
values should do much to acquaint the non-Jewish population with Jewish 
life and to clarify many of the misconceptions about the Jewish people and 
their culture. His most important service, however, may prove to be that 
of giving the Jewish people a crucially needed tonic at a most opportune 
moment. Depleted in ranks, beset by prejudice and hostility, confused in 
their goals, and finding their traditional heritage not particularly appli- 
cable to present needs, the Jewish people have been foundering. To a world 
badly in need of guidance, Dr. Kaplan’s book demonstrates how scholar- 
ship and ethics together may point the way to a more peaceful, democratic, 
humane society. 

A new movement is developing within Jewish life known as Recon- 
structionism. Dr. Kaplan, one of its leading exponents, has given it a tre- 
mendous boost with the present volume. MELVIN NADELL 
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THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN RACE RELATIONS. Edited by William S. 
Nelson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. vi+-256. 


Thirteen essays prepared for the Institute of Religion at Howard Uni- 
versity are reproduced in this valuable document. For the most part, the 
essays are by specialists in their respective fields ; they present with practical 
insight some of the conflicts between Christian ideals and American 
Negro-white mores. Some of the questions raised are, “Is a segregated 
church a Christian church?” “Can the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. segre- 
gate members with clear conscience?” “In a democracy can the Negro be 
counted as a citizen and then counted out as a voter?” For instance, it is 
indicated that the people of Connecticut in 1942 cast 560,000 votes and 
sent only 6 representatives to Congress, whereas the same number of votes 
from the Southern states sent 58 representatives to Congress. Special 
attention is paid to the FEPC during the war, the changing rules of unions 
in regard to the Negro, and the official policy of the National Association 
for the Advancement of the Colored People. This book is a challenge to a 
Christian democracy on many points. E.C.M. 


CHIPPEWA VILLAGE, THE STORY OF KATIKITEGON. By W. Vernon 
Kinietz, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bulletin No. 25. Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan: Cranbrook Press, pp. x +-259. 


This book is a study in cultural and social anthropology based on field 
and documentary research. By concentrating on one village, Katikitegon, 
the author has presented a sample of Chippewa culture in the process of 
change. The subjects considered are geographical setting, economic activi- 
ties and culture, social life and organization, religion, medicine, magic, 
and the life cycle of the individual. At the end of the book there are some 
fifty photographs of Chippewa Indians and artifacts. 

Aside from the comprehensive picture of the whole Chippewa culture, 
in this book are found many interesting aspects of culture change and 
culture diffusion. In dress pattern, for example, the Chippewa men wear 
practically the same things that their white neighbors wear; the young 
women and the girls are “assiduous readers of the mail order catalogues” 
and follow the styles of white women. “Rouge, lipstick and fingernail 
polish have great currency among the Indians.” The same culture change is 
true of the foods of the present-day Chippewa. As to the employment, 
“The only regular employment of these men at the time of my study was 
on W.P.A.” 

A very good example of the influence of faunal environment on man’s 
nonmaterial culture is found in the thirty-five totem animals listed by the 
author: “there was scarcely a beast, bird, fish, or reptile or even a partic- 
ular part of any of these, as the head, neck, foot, wing, etc., that did not 
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have some band of Indians named after it.’”’ Interesting light is thrown on 
the early sex mores of the Chippewa: “Adultery was criminal in the high- 
est degree in the woman and generally punished by the husband. He might 
bite or cut her nose and even go so far as to kill her.” 
This book will be found both useful and interesting by both laymen 
and students of anthropology. LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 


PEOPLE VS. PROPERTY. Race Restrictive Covenants in Housing. By Her- 
man H. Leng and Charles S. Johnson. Nashville: Fisk University Press, 
1947, pp. ix+107. 


This book has been prepared by the Department of Race Relations of 
the American Missionary Association “as a part of its program in the race 
relations field.” It is a part of a plan inaugurated three years ago “‘of 
action-research on race-restrictive covenants and related practices.” 

The problems of Negro residence areas are summarizd as follows: (1) 
These areas tend to be the oldest in the city; (2) they exhibit the greatest 
municipal neglect; (3) most of the housing structures are owned by ab- 
sentees; (4) most of these structures are being used for purposes other 
than those for which they were originally intended; (5) exploitation in 
rentals is common; (6) boarders and lodgers are numerous; (7) the in- 
tense congestion is bad for family privacy and family organization; (8) 
these areas furnish high mortality, disease, and crime rates; and (9) these 
areas are racial islands. 

A race restrictive covenant is defined as a “mutual agreement entered 
into by a group of property owners not to sell, rent, lease or otherwise 
convey a property to Negroes or other particular minorities.” It limits “the 
supply of housing available.” If the invasion of Negroes in a white- 
occupied district lowers property values, the phenomenon is psychological, 
“existing in the minds of white people rather than attributable to the 
Negroes themselves,” and “once Negro occupancy is accomplished, the 
value of the property may actually be considerably enhanced.” Placing 
restrictive areas around Negro-occupied areas sets boundaries to these 
areas, and as Negro population increases from births or migration the 
housing problems grow worse. 

Other themes that are treated include restrictive covenants in Chicago 
and St. Louis, the role of real estate organizations and neighborhood im- 
provement associations, racial tensions and violence, developments in law 
and public policy. The style of the book is considerate, clear cut, factual. 
The argument for abrogation of racial restrictive housing covenants and 
“the maintenance and enforcement of high standards of occupancy and 
use” are urged in a noninflammatory, dignified way. E.S.B. 
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A STUDY OF CHILD WELFARE IN A RURAL NEW YORK COUNTY. 


By Abd-El-Hamed Zake. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947, pp. 225. 


The aim of this book is to make more concrete the organization and 
operation of welfare programs serving children. To achieve this aim, the 
welfare structure of a single New York county ( Rockland ) was subjected 
to study and examination. The various programs and services in assistance 
during the period 1930-40 were studied generally ; and 175 cases (or about 
a 10 per cent sample) of the families served by one or more programs 
during this ten-year period were analyzed specifically. The findings of both 
phases of the inquiry are incorporated into a very readable text, which 
combines factual data and critical comment. 

Evaluation of the contribution is somewhat difficult. According to the 
author, it is intended primarily for the “reader . . . not familiar with the 
American public welfare field.” It is evident that the author, a foreign 
visitor, has familiarized himself with our local public welfare structure. 
Although the title would indicate that the study is concerned with the 
organizational aspects of child welfare, at times it would seem that the 
author is more concerned with negative criticism of the operational aspects 
of particular programs. 

The use of the word rural in the title, while possibly correct from a 
dictionary point of view, is somewhat confusing. It raises once again the 
present connotation of that term. To be sure, farming may be an important 
economic activity of Rockland County. Although geographically small, it 
is a county with approximately 75,000 people, or 417 per square mile. In 
some parts of the United States that would hardly seem rural from a social 
density point of view. Moreover, there is no attempt to “separate out” 
those organizational or administrative problems that are uniquely rural. 
Certainly most students of American public welfare would agree that 
many or nearly all the defects which the author notes, such as inadequate 
relief, failure to coordinate agency efforts, insufficient and improperly 
trained staff, are in no way exclusively or intrinsically related to rurality. 
‘These same defects are found with marked regularity in the welfare ad- 
ministrations of most of our large metropolitan areas. 

Robert Lansdale, Commissioner of Social Welfare of New York, has 
written a preface to this volume. It is one of the Teachers College series of 


“contributions to education.” NORRIS E. CLASS 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND MODERN SOCIETY. By Thomas A. C. Rennie 
and Luther E. Woodward. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, pp. xviii 


+424, 


The major contributions of military psychiatry in World War II are 
presented in this worth-while volume. Particular attention is directed to 
the lessons learned in the selection of trainees, problems of morale, causes 
of operational fatigue, and the rehabilitation of shattered minds. It may 
be of some social significance to recall that about 12 per cent of the 16 
million men examined in the United States for military service were re- 
jected for neuropsychiatric illnesses. The authors suggest that the three 
outstanding developments in military psychiatry were (1) the use of 
sodium pentothol as a narcosis agent, (2) the development of group 
therapy, and (3) the shortening of the convalescent period for many ill- 
nesses through better treatment and combined programs of psychotherapy 
and military discipline. Several chapters are devoted to an explanation of 
the application of psychiatry to mental hygiene. One of the chief values 
of this book is its clarity, and perhaps a weakness is the failure of the 
authors to appreciate fully the careless classification procedures so often 
the rule in the army. E.C.M. 


IT SO HAPPENED. By Muriel Lester. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, 
pp. xiv+-240. 


In this book the author takes up her autobiography where she left it 
in 1937 in It Occurred to Me (Harper & Brothers, 1937) and carries it 
forward through the prewar years and the war years to July 1, 1946. 
Despite her travels and varied and interesting experiences in many parts 
of the world, the author never loses faith in the people of the lowly East 
End in London, where life is real, unvarnished, friendly, and in earnest. 
“Living in the East End gives one a sense of stability.” 

Miss Lester feels that Hitler’s power was built up by “the financial 
groups in America, France, and Britain which had aided him with loans 
on favorable terms repeatedly denied to the Weimar Government,” by 
the belief that Hitler “could rearm Germany and protect us from Russia,” 
by the admiration for “his efficiency in bringing orderliness back to 
Germany,” and so on. On the other hand, the democracies ‘‘could have 
taken the initiative from him by confessing past mistakes and setting up a 
better world order.” 

Miss Lester gives her reactions to some of her interesting experiences 
in South America, in the United States, and “behind barbed wire” in 
Trinidad. Her description of British officials constitutes a significant 
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study of three-level personalities. She refers to them as being “sympathetic 
on the surface and as having very deep down. . . probably a foundation 
of real understanding! However, between these two levels there lie trap- 
pings and paddings of insulating material.” She shows further insight into 
personality when describing her fellow internees as needing most “‘some- 
thing that depended on them, something they could tend, protect, and 
plan for’; even a stray dog would be a boon. Throughout the book the 
author displays a personality of serenity, faith, and trust, and yet one 
uncompromising when it comes to matters of principles, particularly those 
relating to peace and war. E.S.B. 


STUDIES OF CHILDREN. Edited by Gladys Meyer. Published for the New 
York School of Social Work. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 


Studies of Children is a collection of papers and abstracts of papers writ- 
ten by students of the New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The concern of this small group of studies is particularly with the 
needs, development, and feelings of the very young child, an area in which 
there has been very little written. The authors have given thoughtful 
consideration to some of the special problems of children and the way they 
are linked with the problems of their parents; they have shown a sensitive 
feeling for the child as an individual, yet a realistic understanding of his 
dependence on persons and institutions in society. Although they are 
exploratory rather than definitive their timeliness should make these 
studies a welcome contribution to the literature for students and prac- 
titioners in the field of child welfare. The fact that the volume does 
further pioneering in the way of publishing meritorious student writing 
is especially commendable. JOHN G. MILNER 


CHILD OFFENDERS. By Harriet L. Goldberg. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1948, pp. xi-+-215. 


The subtitle, 4 Study in Diagnosis and Treatment, indicates the 
emphasis in the case studies presented. The author is now connected with 
the Domestic Relations Court, Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio; she was 
formerly Assistant Corporation Counsel assigned to the Children’s Court 
of New York City. The Foreword is written by Edwin J. Lukas, Execu- 
tive Director, Society for the Prevention of Crime of New York City. 

The cases are taken from the School Part of the New York Children’s 
Court. The author states that this section should be merged with other 
divisions ‘“‘as truancy and misconduct are not fundamentally separable 
from other symptoms of maladjustment such as stealing, sex offenses, etc. 
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In the interests of children, structural and functional integration is im- 
perative.” It is also pointed out that the New York City Children’s Court 
is handicapped by lack of a central index and also by rotation of judges. 
A child may be dealt with by two different sections of the Court without 
one having knowledge of the other. 

The children whose cases are presented first came to the attention of 
the School Part of the Court because of truancy or misconduct in school. 
The division functions in three ways: prejudicial, judicial, and follow-up. 
It is sometimes possible through the nonjudicial service to effect an adjust- 
ment without a court hearing. 

The cases are grouped according to psychological, psychiatric, and physi- 
cal characteristics as, for example, chapters dealing with “Mentally 
Retarded Children,” “Emotionally Unstable Children and Those with 
Neurotic Patterns,” ““The Physically Ill and the Socially Handicapped.” 
For each child, the case story includes the social situation, the results of 
various types of examination, the decision as to type of treatment, and 
prognosis. While a variety of cases are given briefly, the lack of variation 
in form of presentation becomes somewhat monotonous. There seems to be 
a finality of tone regarding prognosis which would appear to be somewhat 
dogmatic. The brevity of the stories somewhat obscures the details of 
work involved and tends to oversimplify the problem, the causative factors, 
the treatment, and the prognosis. 

The closing chapter, “A Challenge to Community Organization,” 
points to various causal factors (with overemphasis?) in the “lack of a 
stable home life.” It also calls attention to the fact that “diagnosis has 
far outstripped treatment.” Treatment is analyzed in traditional fashion: 
counseling, change in school placement, medical care, psychotherapy, place- 
ment in foster home, or court commitment to an institution. However, it 
is noted that “selection depends upon the child’s needs and capacities as 
well as upon the availability of various facilities.” 

The author believes that the children’s own homes and the elementary 
schools have “the greatest opportunity for the prevention of delinquency.” 
Greater cooperation of social agencies with the Court is needed and their 
leadership for community organization in maximum use of local facilities 
and the promotion of others which will help “child offenders... to 
lead productive lives.” 

The point of view of the book is not new. However, renewed emphasis 
on search for causative factors and for more effective means of social 
treatment is welcome; and the case materials may well stimulate a wider 
interest in “child offenders.” B.A.MCC. 
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A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. By Tennessee Williams. New York: New 
Directions Books, 1947, pp. 171. 


Tennessee Williams, whose play-hit, The Glass Menagerie, brought 
him to the front as one of our best dramatists, has achieved another out- 
standing success with this new play reciting a case history of social de- 
cadence. Although the action depicts only the final stages in the descent of 
Blanche DuBois into the muddied swamps of life, her whole life story is 
poignantly and pitilessly revealed step by step. Reared on a proud Southern 
plantation, she had taken up school teaching to save the place from falling 
into the hands of creditors. Tragedy had entered her young life when her 
youthful but homosexually inclined husband suddenly committed suicide. 
Faced with losses on all sides, Blanche fell into prostitution. With youth 
fading, health undermined, and without money, nothing remained for her 
except to take refuge with her sister Stella in New Orleans. 

Upon her arrival in that city, she takes the streetcar marked Desire to 
reach Stella’s home. Here the action of the play commences. Stella is 
married to a young Pole and lives in a street called Elysian Fields. The 
symbolism in the play becomes at once apparent, desire and Elysian Fields. 
The poor three-room flat which serves Stella and Stanley becomes over- 
crowded with intimacy in the presence of Blanche. In the dream world 
which Blanche now constructs for herself, she is a fine lady, well bred and 
chaste, a pattern originally designed for her. Stella’s husband is a rough- 
necked, practical, and coarse mechanic who soon tears aside the mask 
which Blanche affects. He is relentless in his determination to expose her 
for the thing she has become. He will not stand by and see her marry his 
best friend, Mitch. Doggedly he tracks down the story of her degradation, 
and on the eve of the birth of his baby desecrates her. After that, he refuses 
to let Blanche go on living with them. The final scene shows Blanche 
being led away by a doctor and a nurse to an asylum on the pretext that 
one of her dream-world lovers has sent for her. 

Despite the sordidness of the story, Williams has lifted his play to a 
level that is redolent with tenderness. Some really fine poetic lines make 
of it a moving and memorable thing. A kind of grim beauty and charm 
hovers over the background much of the time. The personality disintegra- 
tion of Blanche is depicted with such dramatic artistry that both reader 
and spectator will be unlikely to forget it. The play serves as a good 
exposition of the dramatist acting as a sincere case investigator and reporter 


of the personality disorganization of one of his clients. M.J.V. 
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